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CRETE” 


In which certain perſonages of this d- 
lightful hiflory are introduced to the 
readers acquaintance. 


I T was on the great northern road 
from York to London, about the 
beginning of the month October, and 
the hour of eight in the evening, that 
four travellers were by a violent ſhower 
of rain driven for ſhelter into a little 


public houſe on the fide of the high- 


way, diſtinguiſhed by a ſign which 
was ſaid to exhibit the figure of a black 
lion: The kitchen, in which they, 
aſſembled, was the only room for en- 
tertainment in the houſe, paved with 
red bricks, remarkably clean, furniſh- 
Vol. I, A a 
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ed with three or four Windſor chairs, 
adorned with ſhining plates of pewter, 
and copper ſauce-pans nicely ſcoured, 
that even dazzled the eyes of the be- 
holder; while a chearful fire of ſea- 
coal blazed in the chimney. Three 
of the travellers, who arrived on 
horſeback, having ſeen their cattle 
properly accommodated in the ſtable, 
agreed to pals the time, until the wea- 
ther ſhould clear up, over a bowl of 
rumbo, which was, accordingly pre- 
pared : but the fourth, refuſing to 
join their company, took his ſtation 
at the oppoſite ſide of the chimney, 
and called for a pint of two- penny, 

with which he indulged himſelf apart. 
At a little diſtance, on his left hand, 
there was another groupe, confiſting 
of the landlady a decent widow, her 
two daughters, the elder of whom 
ſeemed to be about the age of fifteen, 
and a country lad, who ſerved both as 
waiter and oftler. S4T 

The ſocial triumvirate was com- 
poſed of Mr. Fillet, a country practi- 


tioner in ſurgery and nn Capt. 
5 4&4 - ..Crowe, 


. 
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Crowe, and his nephew Mr. Thomas 
Clarke, an attorney. Fillet was a 
man of ſome education, and a great 
deal of experience, ſhrewd, ſly, and 
ſenſible. Capt. Crowe had command- 
ed a merchant-ſhip in the Mediter- 
ranean-trade for many years, and 
ſaved ſome money by dint of fruga- 

lity and traffick. He was an excel- 
lent ſeaman, brave, active, friendly 
in his way, and ſcrupulouſly honeſt ; 
but as little acquainted with the world 
as a ſucking child; whimſical, impa- 
tient, and ſo impetuous that he could 
not help breaking in upon the con- 
verſation, whatever it might be, with 
repeated interruptions, that ſeemed to 
burſt from him by involuntary im- 
pulſe: when he himſelf attempted to 
ſpeak, he never finiſhed his period; 
but made ſuch a number of abrupt 
tranſitions, that his diſcourſe ſeemed 


to be an unconnected ſeries of unfi- _ 


niſhed ſentences, the meaning of which 
it was not eaſy to decypher. His ne- 
phew, Tom Clarke, was a young fel- 
tow, whoſe goodneſs of heart even 

. B 2 | the 
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the exerciſe of his profeſſion had not 
been able to corrupt. Before ſtran- 
gers he never owned himſelf an at- 
torney, without bluſhing, though he 
had no reaſon to bluſh for his own 
practice; for he conſtantly refuſed to 
engage in the cauſe of any client 
_ whoſe character was equivocal, and 
was never known to act with ſuch in- 
duſtry as when concerned for the wi- 
dow and orphan, or any other object 
that ſued in forma pauperis. Indeed 
he was ſo repiete with human kind- 
neſs, that as often as an affecting ſto- 
ry or circumſtance was told in his hear- 
ing, it overflowed at his eyes. Being 
of a warm complexion, he was very 
ſuſceptible of paſſion, and ſomewhat 
libertine in his amours. In other re- 
ſpects, he piqued himſelf on under- 
ſtanding the practice of the courts, 
and in private company he took plea- 
ſure in laying down the law; but he 
was an indifferent orator, and tediouſſy 
circumſtantial in his explanations: his 
ſtature was rather diminutive; but, 


upon the whole, he had ſome title to 
6 the 
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the character of a pretty, dapper, lit- 
tle fellow. The ſolitary gueſt had 
| ſomething very forbidding in his aſpect, 
which was contracted by an habitual 
frown. His eyes were ſmall and red, 
and ſo deep ſet in the ſockets, that each 
appeared like the undiſtinguiſhed ſnuff 
of a farthing · candle, gleaming through 
the horn of a dark lanthorn. His no- 
ſtrils were elevated in ſcorn, as if his 
ſenſe of ſmelling had been perpetually 
offended by ſome unſavory odour ; 
and he looked as if he wanted to ſhrink 
within himſelf, from the imperti- 
nence of ſociety. He wore a black 
periwig as ſtraight as the pinions of 
a raven, and this was covered with 
an hat flapped, and faſtened to his 
head by a ſpeckled handkerchief tied 
under his chin, He was wrapped in 
a great coat of brown frize, under 
which he ſeemed to conceal a ſmall 
bundle. His name was Ferret, and 
his character diſtinguiſhed by three 
peculiarities. He was never ſeen to 
1mile : he was never heard to ſpeak 
in praiſe of any perſon whatſoever ; 
FE - 4 Wh and 
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and he was never known to give a di- 
rect anſwer to any queſtion that was 
aſked : but nc on all occaſions, 
to be actuated by the moſt perverſe 


ſpirit of contradiction, 


Capt. Crowe, having remarked that 
it was ſqually weather, aſked how far 
it was to the next market-town ; and 
underſtanding that the diſtance was 
not leſs than ſix miles, ſaid he had a 
good mind to come to an anchor for 
the night, if ſo be as he could have a 
tolerable berth in this here harbour. 


Mr. F illet, perceiving by his ſtile that 


he was a ſea-faring gentleman, obſer- 
ved that their landlady was not uſed 


to lodge ſuch company; and expreſſed 


ſome ſurprize, that he who had no 
doubt endured ſo many ſtorms and 
hardſhips at -ſea, ſhould think much 
of travelling five or ſix miles a horſe- 
back by moon-light. | For my part, 


ſaid he, I ride in all weathers, and at 
all hours, without minding cold, wet, 


wind, or darkneſs. My conſtitution 
is ſo caſe-hardened, that I believe I 


could live all the year at Spitzbergen. 
What 
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With reſpect to this road, I know . 
every foot of it ſo exactly, that I'll 
engage to travel forty miles upon it 
blindfold, without making one falſe 
ſtep; and if you have faith enough 
to put yourſelves under my auſpices, 
I will conduct you ſafe to an elegant 
inn, where you will meet with the 
beſt accommodation.” * Thank you, 
brother,” (replied the Captain :) we 
are much beholden to you for your 
courteous offer; but, howſomever, 
you muſt not think I mind foul wea- 
ther more than my neighbours. I 
have worked hard aloft and allow in 
many a taught gale----but this here 
is the caſe, d'ye ſee; we have run 
down a long day's reckoning : our 
beaſts have had a hard ſpell; and as 
for my own hap, brother, I doubt 
my bottom-planks have loſt ſome of 
their ſheathing, being as how I a'n't 
uſed to that kind of ſcrubbing.” “. 

The doctor, who had practiſed on 
board a man of war in his youth, 
and was perfectly well acquainted 
with the Captain's dialect, aſſured him, 

B 4 that 
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that his Kala was damaged, he 
would eu- pay it with an excellent 
ſalve, which he always carried about 
bim, to guard againſt ſuch accidents 
on the road: but Tom Clarke, who 
ſeemed to have caſt the eyes of affec- 
tion upon the landlady's eldeſt daugh- 
ter, Dolly, objected to their proceeding 
farther without reſt and refreſnment, 
as they had already travelled fifty miles 
fince morning; and he was ſure his 
uncle muſt be fatigued both in mind 
and body, from vexation as well as 
from a Bard exerciſe, to which he 
had not been accuſtomed. Fillet then 
deſiſted, ſaying, he was ſorry to find 
the Captain had any cauſe for vexa- 

tion; but he hoped it was not an in- 

curable evil. This expreſſion was ac- 
companied with a look of curioſity, 
which Mr. Clarke was glad of an oc- 
caſion to gratify; for, as we have 
hinted above, he was a very commu- 
nicative gentleman, and the affair 
which now lay upon his ſtomach in- 
tereſted him nearly. I'll aſſure you, 
Sir, (ad * this here gentleman, 
captain 
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captain Crowe, who is my mother's 
own brother, has been cruelly uſed by 
ſome of his relations. He bears as 
good a character as any captain of a 
ſhip on the Royal Exchange, and 
has undergone a variety- of hardſhips 
at ſea, What d'ye think, now, of 
his burſting all his finews, and making 
his eyes ſtart out of his head, in pul- 
ling his ſhip off a rock, whereby he 
ſaved to his owners”----Here he was 
interrupted by the Captain, who ex- 
claimed, © Belay, Tom Belay :---- 
prithee, don't veer out ſuch a deal of 
jaw. Clap a ſtopper on thy cable, 
and bring thyſelf up, my lad. 
What a deal of ſtuff thou haſt pump- 
ed up concerning burſting, and ſtart- 
ing, and pulling ſhips, Laud have 
mercy upon us !.----Look ye here 
brother----look ye here----mind theſe 
poor crippled joints : two fingers on 
the ſtarboard, and three on the lar- 
board hand: crooked, d'ye ſee, like 
the knees of a bilander.—- Tl tell you 
what, brother, you ſeem to be a- 
ſhip deep laden----rich cargoe---cur- 
B 5 rent 
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rent ſetting into the bay----hard * 
---lee ſhore all hands in the boat 
tow round the headland---ſelf pulling 
for dear blood, againſt the whole crew. 
---Snap go the finger-braces---crack 
went the eye-blocks.---Bounce day- 
light---flaſh- ſtarlight---down I foun- 
dered, dark as hell---whizz went my 
ears, and my head ſpun like a whir- 
ligig.--- That don't fignify---I'm a 
Yorkſhire boy, as the ſaying is--- 
all my life at fea, brother, by reaſon. 
of an old grandmother and maiden 
| aunt, a couple of old ſtinking kept 
me theſe forty years out of my grand- 
father's eſtate.---Hearing as how they 
had taken their departure, came aſhore, 
hired horſes, and clapped on all my 
canvas, ſteering to the northward, to 
take poſſeſſion of my---But it don't 
ſignify talking---theſe two old pirati- 
_ cal---had held a palaver with a lawyer 
---an attorney, Tom, d' ye mind me, 
an attorney - and by his aſſiſtance 
hove me out of my inheritance :--- 
that is all, brother---hove me out of 
five hundred pounds a year that's 
| all 
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all. what ſignifies- - but ſuch wind- 
falls we don't every day pick up along 
ſhore.---Fill about, brother yes, by 
the Lord! thoſe two ſmuggling har- 
ridans, with the aſſiſtance of an attor- 
ney---an attorney, Tom---hove me 
out of five hundred a year.” Les, 
indeed, Sir, (added Mr. Clarke,) thoſe 
two malicious old women docked the 
intail, and left the eſtate to an alien.” 
Here Mr. Ferret thought proper to 
intermingle in the converſation with a 
« Ph, what, do'ſt talk of docking 
the intail ? Do'ſt not know that by 
the Statute Weſtm. 2. 13 Ed. the will 
and intention of the donor muſt be 
fulfilled, and the tenant in fail ſhall 
not alien after iſſue had, or before.” 
Give me leave, Sir, (replied Tom) 
I preſume you are a practitioner in the 
law. Now you know, that in the caſe 
of a contingent remainder, the intail 
may be deſtroyed by levying a fine, 
and ſuffering a recovery; or other- 
wile deſtroying the particular eſtate, 
before the contingency happens, If 
Feolfees, who poſſeſs an eſtate only du- 


ring 
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ring the life of a ſon, where divers 
remainders are limited over, make a 
fFeoffment in fee to him, by the faſt 
ment all the future remainders are de- 
ſtroyed. Indeed, a perſon in remarn- 
der may have a writ of Intruſion, if 
any do intrude after the death of a 
tenant for life; and the writ ex gravi 
querela lies to execute a deviſe in re- 
mainder, after the death of tenant in 
tail without iſſue.”---* Spoke like a 
true diſciple of Geber,” cries Ferrett. 
« No, Sir, (replied Mr. Clarke) coun- 
ſellor Caper is in the conveyancing- 
-way---I was clerk to ſerjeant Croaker.“ 
Ay, now you may ſet up for your- 
ſelf; (reſumed the other) for you 
can prate as unintelligibly as the beſt 
of them.“ 

- « Perhaps (faid Tom) I do not 
make myſelf underſtood: if ſo be as 
how that is the caſe, let us change the 
poſition; and ſuppoſe that this here 
caſe is a tail after a' poſſibility of iſſue 
extindt. If a tenant in fail, after a 
poſſibility, make a feoffment of his 
land, he in reverſion may enter for. 
5 ek © 
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the forfeiture. Then we muſt make 
a diſtinction between general tail and 
ſpecial tail. It is the word body that 
makes the intail: there muſt be 
body in the tail, deviſed to heirs male 
or female, otherwiſe it is a fee-ſimple, 
becauſe it is not limited of what Sd. 
Thus a corporation cannot be ſeized in 
tail. For example: here is a young 
woman-— What is your name, my 
dear? © Dolly,” anſwered the daughs: 
ter, with a curtſy. Here's Dolly 

I ſeize Dolly in tail----Dolly I ſeize 
you in tai! Sha't then,” cried 
Dolly, pouting. I am ſeized of land 
in fee I ſettle on Dolly in fail. 
Dolly, who did not comprehend the 
nature of the illuſtration, underſtood 
him in a literal ſenſe, and in a whim- 
pering tone exclaimed, ** Sha't then, 
I tell thee, curſed tuoad! Tom, 
however, was fo tranſported with his 
ſubject, that he took no notice of poor 
Dolly's miſtake ; but proceeded in his 
harangue upon the different kinds of 
tails, remainders, and © ſeifins, when 
he was interrupted by a noife that a- 

larmed 
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larmed the whole company. The 
rain had been ſucceeded by a ſtorm 
of - wind, that howled around the 
houſe with the moſt ſavage impetuoſi- 
ty; and the heavens were overcaſt 
in ſuch a manner, that not one ſtar 

appeared, ſo that all without was 
_ darkneſs and uproar. This aggravated 
the horror of divers loud - ſcreams, 
which even the noiſe of the blaſt could 
not exclude from the aſtoniſhed ears 
of our travellers. Capt. Crowe called 
out, Avaſt, avaſt:” Tom Clarke 
fat filent, ſtaring wildly, with his 


mouth ſtill open: the ſurgeon. him- 


ſelf ſeemed ſtartled; and Ferret's coun- 


tenance betrayed evident marks of con- 
fuſion. The oftler moved nearer the 
chimney, and the good woman of 
the houſe, with her two daughters, 
crept cloſe to the company. | 
After ſome pauſe, the Captain ſtart- 
ing up, Theſe (ſaid he) be fignals 
of diſtreſs. Some poor ſouls in dan- 
ger of foundering.---Let us bear up 
a-head, and ſee if, we can give them 
any aſſiſtance. The landlady begged 


him, 
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him, for Chriſtis ſake, not to think of 
going out; for it was a ſpirit that 
would lead him aſtray into fens and 
rivers, and certainly do him a miſchief. 
Crowe ſeemed to be ſtaggered by this 
remonſtrance, which his nephew rein- 
forced, obſerving, that it might be 
a ſtratagem of rogues to decoy them 
into the fields, that they might rob 
them under cloud of night. Thus 
exhorted, he reſumed his ſeat; and 
Mr. Ferret began to make very ſevere 
ſtrictures upon the folly and fear of 
thoſe who believed and trembled at 
the viſitation of ſpirits, ghoſts, and 
goblins. He ſaid, he would engage 
with twelve penny- worth of phoſpho- 
rus to frighten a whole pariſh out of 
their ſenſes: then he expatiated on the 
puſillanimity of the nation in general; 
ridiculed the militia, cenſured the go- 
vernment; and dropped ſome hints 
about a change of hands, which 
the Captain could not, and the Do- 
tor would not comprehend. Tom 
Clarke, from the freedom of his diſ- 
courſe, concluded he was a miniſte- 


rial 
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rial ſpy, and communicated his opi- 
nion to his uncle in a whiſper, while 
this miſanthrope continued to pour 
forth his invectives with a fluency pe- 
culiar to himſelf. The truth is, Mr. 
Ferret had been a party- writer, not 
from principle, but employment, and 
had felt the rod of power; in order 
to avoid a ſecond exertion of which, 
he now found it convenient to ſculk 
about in the country: for he had re- 
ceived intimation of a warrant from 
the ſecretary of ſtate, who wanted to 
be better acquainted with his perſon. 
Notwithſtanding the tickliſh nature of 
his ſituation, it was become ſo habi- 
tual to him to think and ſpeak in a 
certain manner, that even before ſtran- 
gers, whoſe principles and con- 
nexions he could not poſſibly know, 
he hardly ever opened his mouth, 
without uttering ſome direct or im- 
plied farcaſm againſt the goyern- 
ment. He had already proceeded a 
conſiderable way in demonſtrating, 
that the nation was bankrupt and beg- 


the 


gared, and that thoſe who ſtood at 74 
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the helm were ſteering full into the 
gulph of inevitable deſtruction; when 
his lecture was ſuddenly ſuſpended by 
a violent knocking at the door, which 
threatened the whole houſe with im- 
mediate demolition. Capt. Crowe, 
believing they ſhould be inſtantly 
boarded, unſheathed his hanger, and 
ſtood in a poſture of defence. Mr. 
Fillet armed himſelf with the poker, 
which happened to be red-hot: the 
oſtler pulled down a ruſty firelock, 
that hung by the roof, over a flitch 
of bacon, Tom Clarke, perceiving 
the landlady and her children diſtract- 
ed with terror, conducted them, out 
of meer compaſſion, below ſtairs in- 
to the cellar; and as for Mr. Ferret; 
he prudently withdrew into an adjoin- 
ing pantry. But as a perſonage of 
great importance in this entertaining 
hiſtory was forced to remain ſome 
time at the door, before he could gain 
admittance, ſo muſt the reader wait 
with patience for the next chapter, in 
which he will ſee the cauſe of this diſ- 
"OP i turbance 
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turbance explained much to his com- 
fort and edification. 4 


CAP. 


In which the hero of theſe adventures 
males his firſt appearance on the ſtage 
, action. | 
H E outward door of the Black 
Lion had already ſuſtained two 
dreadful ſhocks; but at the third it 
flew open, and in ſtalked an appari- 
tion, that ſmote the hearts of our tra- 
vellers with fear and trepidation. It 
was the figure of a man armed cap- 


a- pie, bearing on his ſhoulder a bun- 


dle dropping with water, which af- 
terwards appeared to be the body of 
a man that ſeemed to have been 


drowned, and fiſhed up from the bot- 


tom of the neighbouring river. Hav- 
ing depoſited his burthen carefully on 
the floor, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
company in theſe words: Be not 
ſurpriſed, good people, at this un- 


uſual appearance, which I ſhall take 


an opportunity to explain; and for- 
| give 
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give the rude and boiſterous manner 
in which I have demanded, and in- 
deed forced admittance. The violence 
of my intruſion was the effect of ne- 
ceſſity. In croffing the river, my 
ſquire and his horſe were ſwept away 
by the ſtream; and with ſome diffi- 
culty J have been able to drag him 
aſhore, though I am afraid my aſſiſt- 
ance reached him too late: for, ſince 
I brought him to land, he has given 
no ſigns of life.“ Here he was in- 
terrupted by a groan, which iſſued from 
the cheſt of the ſquire, and terrified 
the ſpectators as much as ĩt comforted 
the maſter. After ſome recollection, 
Mr. Fillet began to undreſs the body, 
which was laid in a blanket on the 
floor, and rolled from ſide to ſide by 
his direction. A conſiderable quan- 
tity of water being diſcharged from 
the mouth of this unfortunate ſquire, 
he uttered a-hideous roar, and, open- 
ing his eyes, ſtared wildly around : 
then the ſurgeon undertook for his re- 
covery ; and his maſter went forth 
with the oſtler in queſt of the horſes, ' 
which 
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which he had left by the ſide of the 
river. His back was no ſooner turn- 
ed than Ferret, who had been peep- 
ing from behind the pantry-door, ven- 
tured to rejoin the company ; pro- 
nouncing with a ſmile, or rather. grin 
of contempt, © Hey day! what pre- 
cious mummery is this? What, are 
we to have the farce of Hamlet's 
ghoſt?” ©. Adzooks, (cried the Cap- 
tain) my kinſman Tom has dropped 
a-ſtern---hope in God a-has not bulged 
to, and gone to bottom.” *© Piſh, 
| (exclaimed the miſanthrope) there's 
no danger: the young lawyer is only 
ſeizing Dolly in tail.” 1 
Certain it is, Dolly ſqueaked at that 
inſtant in the cellar; and Clarke ap- 
pearing ſoon after in ſome confuſion, 
declared ſhe had been frightened by 
a flaſh of lightning : but this aſſertion 
was not confirmed by the young lady 
herſelf, who eyed him with a ſullen 
regard, indicating diſpleaſure, though 
not indifference ; and when queſtioned 
by her mother, replied, < A-doan't 
| maind 
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maind what a-ſays, ſo a-doan't, vor 

all his goalden jacket, then.“ 
In the mean time the ſurgeon had 
performed the operation of phlebo- 
tomy on the ſquire, who was lifted 
into a chair, and ſupported by the 
landlady for that purpoſe ; but he 
had not as yet given any ſign of having 
retrieved the uſe of his ſenſes. And 
here Mr. Fillet could not help con- 
templating, with ſurprize, the ſtrange 
figure and accoutrements of his patient, 
who ſeemed in age to be turned of 
fifty. His ſtature was below the mid- 
dle ſize: he was thick, ſquat, and 
brawny, with a ſmall protuberance 
on one ſhoulder, and a prominent bel- 
ly, which, in conſequence of the wa- 
ter he had ſwallowed, now ſtrutted 
beyond its uſual dimenſions, His 
forehead was remarkably convex, and 
ſo very low, that his black buſhy hair 
deſcended within an inch of his noſe: 
but this did not conceal the wrinkles 
of his front, which were manifold. 
His ſmall glimmering eyes reſembled 

thoſe of the Hampſhire porker, that 
| | turng 


Wu 


and puckered at the corners, like the 


a a tennis-ball, and in colour to a mul- 


jaw was furniſhed with two long white 


tiff, and an anatomiſt would deſcribe 


of white cloth faced with black, and 
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turns up the ſoil with his projecting 
ſnout. His cheeks were ſhrivelled 


ſeams of a regimental coat as it comes 
from the hands of the contracter: his 
noſe bore a ſtrong analogy in ſhape to 


berry ; for all the water of the river 
had not been able to quench the na- 
tural fire of that feature. His upper 


ſharp pointed teeth or fangs, ſuch as 
the reader may have obſerved in the 
chaps of a wolf, or full-grown maſ- 


as a preternatural elongation of the 
dentes canini, His chin was ſo long, 
fo peaked, and incurvated, as to form 
in profile with his impending forehead 
the exact reſemblance of a moon in 
the firſt quarter. With reſpect to his 
equipage, he had a leathern cap upon 
his head, faced like thoſe worn by 
marines, and exhibiting in embroidery 
the figure of a creſcent. His coat was 


cut in a very antique faſhion ; and, in 
HOES lieu 
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lieu of a waiſtcoat, he wore a buff 
jerkin. His feet were caſed with looſe, 
3 buſkins, which, though they roſe 
almoſt to his knee, could not hide 
that curvature known by the appella- 
tion of bandy legs. A large ſtring of 
3 bandaliers garniſhed a broad belt that 
graced his ſhoulders, from whence 
depended an inſtrument of war,which 
was ſomething between a back-ſword 
and a cutlaſs; and a caſe of piſtols 
were ſtuck in his girdle. Such was - 
the figure which the whole company 
now, ſurveyed with admiration. After 
ſome: pauſe, he ſeemed to recover his 
recollection. He rolled about his eyes 
around, and, attentively ſurveying 
every individual, exclaimed, in a 
ſtrange tone, „Bodikins! where's 
Gilbert?“ This interrogation. did 
not ſavour much of. ſanity, eſpecially 
when accompanied with a wild ſtare, 
which 1s generally interpreted as a 
ſure ſign of a diſturbed underſtand- 
ing : nevertheleſs, the ſurgeon endea- 
f voured to aſſiſt his recollection. 
„Come, (ſaid he) have a good- heart. 
15000 How 
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 —a How do'ſt do, friend?” © Do! 
(replied the ſquire) do as well as I 
can :—that's a lie. too: I might have 
done better. I had.no buſineſs to be 
Here.” © You ought to thank God 
and your maſter (reſumed the ſurgeon) 


for the providential . eſcape you have 


had.” Thank my maſter ! (cried 
the ſquire) thank the devil ! Go and 
teach your grannum to crack filberds. 
I know who I'm bound to pray for, 
and who I ought to curfe the longeſt 
day I have to live. | 

| Here the Captain interpoſing, 
« Nay, brother, (ſaid he) you are 
bound to pray for this here gentleman 
as your ſheet-anchor : for, if ſo be 
as he had not cleared your ſtowage of | 
the water you had taken in at your 
upper works, and lightened your veins, 
d'ye ſee, by taking away ſome of your 
blood, adad ! you had driven before 


the gale, and never been brought up 


in this world again, d'ye fee.” «© What, 
then you would perſuade me (replied 
the patient) that the only way to fave 


my life was to ſhed my precious blood? 
| Look 
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Look ye, friend, it ſhall not be loſt 
blood to me.—l take you all to wit- 
neſs, that there ſurgeon, or apothe- 
cary, or farrier, or dog- doctor, or 
whatſoever he may be, has robbed 
me of the balſam of life: — he has 
not left ſo much blood in my body 
as would fatten a ſtarved flea.— 0 
that there was a lawyer here to ſerve 
him with a //erar;.” Then fixing his 
eyes upon Ferret, he proceeded : 
« An't you a limb of the law, friend? 
No, I cry you mercy, you look 
more like a ſhew-man or a conjurer.” 


— Ferret, nettled at this addreſs, an- 


ſwered, „It would be well for you 
that I could conjure a little common 
| ſenſe into that numbſcull of yours.” 
« If I want that commodity, (re- 
joined the ſquire) I muſt go to ano- 
ther market, I trow.—You legerde- 
main men be more like to conjure the 
money from our pockets, than ſenſe 
into our ſculls. Vor my own part, I 
was once cheated of vorty good ſhil- 
lings by one of your broother cups 
and balls.“ In all probability he 
Vor. I. C would 
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ll of do Adr“ + Dot. | 
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can :—that's a lie too: I might have 
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« Nay, brother, (ſaid he) you are 
bound to pray for this here gentleman 
as your ſheet-anchor : for, if ſo be 
as he had not cleared your ſtowage of 
the water you had taken in at your 
upper works, and lightened your veins, 
d'ye ſee, by taking away ſome of your 
blood, adad ! you had driven before 
the gale, and never been brought up 


in this world again, d'ye ſee.” What, 


then you would perſuade me (replied 
the patient) that the only way to ſave 
my life was to ſhed my precious blood? 

| Look 
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Look ye, friend, it ſhall not be loſt 
blood to me.—l take you all to wit- 
neſs, that there ſurgeon, or apothe- 
cary, or farrier, or dog- doctor, or 
whatſoever he may be, has robbed 
me of the balſam of life :he has 
not left ſo much blood 'in my body 
as would fatten a ſtarved flea—O ! 
that there was a lawyer here to ſerve 
him with a //erar:.” Then fixing his 
eyes upon Ferret, he proceeded : 
« An't you a limb of thelaw, friend ? 
No, I cry you mercy, you look 
more like a ſhew-man or a conjurer.” 


Ferret, nettled at this addreſs, an- 


ſwered, © It would be well for you 
that I could conjure a little common 
ſenſe into that numbſcull of yours.” 
« If I want that commodity, (re- 
joined the ſquire) I muſt go to ano- 
ther market, I trow.—You legerde- 
main men be more like to conjure the 
money from our pockets, than ſenſe 
into our ſculls. Vor my own part, I 
was once cheated of vorty good ſnil- 
lings by one of your broother cups 
and balls.” In all probability he 
Vor. I. C would 
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would have deſcended to particulars, 
had not he been ſeized with a return 
of his nauſea, which obliged him to 
call for a bumper of brandy. This 
remedy being ſwallowed, the tumult 
in his ſtomach ſubſided. He deſired 
he might be put to- bed without de- 
lay, and that half a dozen eggs and a 

und of bacon might, in a couple of 
hours, be dreſſed for his ſupper. | 

He was accordingly led off the 
ſcene by the landlady and her daugh- 
ter; and Mr. Ferret had juſt time 
to obſerve the fellow was a compo- 
ſition, in which he did not know whe- 
ther knave or fool moſt predominated, 


when the maſler returned from the 


ſtable, He had taken off his helmet, 
and now diſplayed a very engaging 
countenance. His age did not ſeem 
to exceed thirty: he was tall, and 
ſeemingly robuſt ; his face long and 


oval, his noſe aquiline, Eis mouth 


furniſhed with a ſet of elegant teeth 


white as the drifted ſnow ; his com- 


plexion clear, and his aſpect noble. 
His cheſnut hair looſely flowed in 
ſhort 
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ſhort natural curls; and his grey eyes 
ſhone with ſuch vivacity, as plainly 
ſhewed that his reaſon was a little diſ- 
compoſed. Such an appearance pre- 
poſſeſſed the greater part of the com- 
pany in his favour: he bowed round 
with the moſt polite and affable ad- 
dreſs; enquired about his ſquire, and, 
being informed of the pains Mr. Fil- 
let had taken for his recovery, inſiſted 
upon that gentleman's accepting an 
handſome gratuity : then, in conſide- 
ration of the cold bath he had un- 
dergone, he was prevailed upon to 
take the poſt of honour; namely, 
the great chair fronting the fire, which 
was reinforced with a billet of wood 
for his comfort and convenience, 
Perceiving his fellow-travellers ei- 
ther over-awed into filence by his pre- 
ſence, or ſtruck dumb with admira- 
tion at his equipage, he accoſted them 
q in theſe words, while an agreeable ' 
XZ ſmile dimpled on his cheek. 
1 „The good company wonders, 
no doubt, to ſee a man caſed in ar- 
mour, ſuch as hath been for above 
„ Ro 
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a whole century diſuſed in this and 
every other country of Europe ; and 
perhaps they will be ſtill more ſur- 
priſed, when they hear that man pro- 
feſs himſelf a noviciate of that mi- 
litary order, which hath of old been 
diſtinguiſhed ip Great-Britain, as well 
as through all Chriſtendom, by the 
name of Knights Errant. Yes, gen- 
tlemen, in that painful and thorny 
path of toil and danger I have begun 
my career, a candidate for honeſt 
fame; determined, as far as in me 
lies, to honour and aſſert the efforts 
of virtue; to combat vice in all her 
forms, redreſs injuries, chaſtiſe op- 
preſſion, protect the helpleſs and for- 
lorn, relieve the indigent, exert 
my beſt endeavours in the cauſe of 
innocence, and beauty, and dedicate 
my talents, ſuch as they are, to the 
ſervice of my country.“ What! 
(ſaid Ferret) you ſet up for a modern 
Don Quixote? The ſcheme is rather 
too ſtale and extravagant. — What was 
an humorous romance, and well- 
timed ſatire in Spain, near two hun- 

dred 
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dred years ago, will make but a ſorry 
jeſt, and appear equally inſipid and 
abſurd, when really acted from affec- 
tation, at this time a-day, in a coun- 
try like England.“ | 
The Knight, eying this cenſor with 
a look of diſdain, replied, in a folemn 
lofty tone: He that from affectation 
imitates the extravagancies recorded 
of Don Quixote, is an impoſtor equally 
wicked and contemptible. He that 
counterfeits madneſs, unleſs he diſ- 
ſembles like the elder Brutus, for 
ſome virtuous purpoſe, not only de- 
baſes his own ſoul, but acts as a trai- 
tor to heaven, by denying the divinity 
that is within him —I am neither an 
affected imitator of Don Quixote, 
nor, as I truſt in heaven, viſited by 
that ſpirit of lunacy ſo admirably diſ- 
played in the fictitious character exhi- 
bited by the inimitable Cervantes. I 
have not yet encountered a windmill 
for a giant; nor miſtaken this public 
houſe for a magnificent caſtle : nei- 
ther do I believe this gentleman. to 
be the conſtable ; nor that worthy 
C 3 prac- 
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practitioner to be maſter Elizabat, 
the ſurgeon recorded in Amadis de 
Gaul; nor you to be the enchanter 
Alquife, nor any other ſage of hiſ- 
tory or romance.—l ſee and diſtin- 
guiſh objects as they are diſcerned 
and deſcribed by other men. I rea- 
ſon without prejudice, can endure 
contradiction, and, as the company 
perceives, even bear impertinent cen- 
ſure without paſſion or reſentment. 
I quarrel with none but the foes of 
virtue and decorum, againſt whom I 
have declared perpetual war, and 


them J will every where attack as the 


natural enemies of mankind,” * But 
that war (ſaid the cynic) may ſoon be 
brought to a' concluſion, and your 
adventures cloſe in Bridewell, pro- 
vided you meet with ſome determined 
conſtable, who will ſeize your wor- 
ſhip as a vagrant, according to the 
ſtatute,” © Heaven and earth! (cried 
the ſtranger, ſtarting up and laying 
his hand to his ſword) dol live to 
hear myſelf inſulted with ſuch an op- 

probrious epithet, and refrain from 
g trampling 


9 
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trampling into duſt the inſolent calum- 
niator! 

The tone in which theſe words 
were pronounced, and the indigna- 
tion that flaſhed from the eyes of 
the ſpeaker, intimidated every indivi- 
dual of the ſociety, and reduced Fer- 
ret to a temporary privation of all his 
faculties. His eyes retired within 
their ſockets: his complexion, which 
was naturally of a copper hue, now 
ſhifted to a leaden colour ; his teeth 
began to chatter ; and all his limbs 
were agitated by a ſudden pally. The 
Knight obſerved his condition, and 

reſumed his ſeat, ſaying, I was to 
blame: my vengeance muſt be re- 
ſerved for very different objects. 
Friend, you have nothing to fear—the 
ſudden guſt of paſſion is now 'blown 
over. Recolle& yourſelf, and J will 
reaſon calmly on the obſervation you 


have made.” 

This was a very — decla- 
ration to Mr. Ferret, who opened his 
eyes, and wiped his forehead, while 
the other proceeded in theſe terms. 
| C4 © You 
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* You ſay I am in danger of being 
apprehended as a vagrant: I am not 
ſo ignorant of the laws of my coun- 
try, but that I know the deſcription 
of ' thoſe who fall within the legal 
meaning of this odious term. You 
muſt give me leave to inform you, 
friend, that I am neither bearward, 
fencer, ſtroller, gipſey, mountebank, 
nor mendicant ; nor do I practiſe ſub- 
tle craft to deceive and impoſe upon 
the King's lieges ; nor can I be held 
as an idle diſorderly perſon, travelling 
from place to place, collecting monies 
by virtue of counterfeited paſſes, briefs, 
and other falſe pretences—In what 
reſpect therefore am I to be deemed 
a vagrant ? Anſwer boldly, without 
fear or ſcruple.” To this interroga- 
tion the miſanthrope replied, with 
a faultering accent, © It not a va- 
grant, you incur the penalty for rid- 
ing armed in affray of the peace.” 
* But, inſtead of riding armed in 
affray of the peace, (reſumed the 
other) I ride in preſervation of the 
peace ; and pentlemen are allowed 


by 
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by the law to wear armour for their 

defence. Some ride with blunder- 
buſſes, ſome with piſtols, ſome with 
ſwords, according to their various in- 

clinations. Mine is to wear the ar- 
mour of my forefathers : perhaps I 
uſe them for exerciſe, in order to ac- 
cuſtom myſelf to fatigue, and ſtrength- 
en my conſtitution : perhaps I aſſume 
them for a frolick.” | 
 « But if you ſwagger armed and 
in diſguiſe, aſſault me on the high- 
way, or put me in bodily fear, for 
the ſake of the-jeſt, the law will pu- 
niſh you in earneſt,” (cried the other.) 
But my intention (anſwered the 
Knight) is carefully to avoid all thoſe 
occaſions of offences.” * Then (ſaid 
Ferret) you may go unarmed, like 
other ſober people.” Not fo, (an- 
ſwered the Knight) as I propoſe to 
travel all times, and in all places, mine 
armour may guard me againſt the at- 
tempts of treachery : it may defend 
me in combat againſt odds, ſhould I be 
aſſaultèd by a multitude of plebeians, 
or have occaſion to. bring malefactors 
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to juſtice.” * What, then (exclaimed 
the philoſopher) you intend to co- 
operate with the honourable frater- 
nity of thlef-takers?” 1 do pur- 
poſe (ſaid the youth, eying him with 
a look of ineffable contempt) to act 
as a coadjutor to the law, and even to 
remedy evils which the law cannot 
reach; to detect fraud and treaſon, 
abaſe inſolence, mortify pride, dif- 
courage ſlander, diſgrace immodeſty, 
and ſtigmatize ingratitude: but the 
infamous part of a thief-catcher's cha- 
racter I diſclatm. I neither aſſociate 
with robbers and pickpockets, know- 
ing them to be ſuch, that, in being 
intruſted with their ſecrets, I may the 
more effectually betray them; nor 
ſhall I ever pocket the reward granted 
by the legiſlature to thoſe by whom 
robbers are broyght to conviction : 
but I ſhall always think it my duty 
to rid my country of that pernicious 
vermin, which preys upon the bowels 
of the commonwealth—not but that 
an incorporated company of licenſed 
thieves might, under proper regula- 

tions 
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tions, be of ſervice to the commu- 
nity.” 
F erret, emboldened by the paſſive 
tameneſs with which the ftranger 
bore his laſt reflection, began to think 
be had nothing of Hector but his 
* outſide, and gave a looſe to all the acri- 
mony of his party-rancour. Hear- 
ing the Knight mention a company of 
licenſed thieves, © What elſe (cried 
he) is the majority of the nation ? 
What is your ſtanding army at home, 
that eat up their fellow ſubjects? 
What are your mercenaries abroad, 
whom you hire to fight their own 
quarrels? What is your militia, that 
- wiſe meaſure of this ſagacious m— ry, 
but a larger gang of petty thieves, 
who ſteal ſheep and poultry through 
mere idleneſs; and were they con- 
fronted with an enemy, would ſteal 
themſelves away? What is your..... 
but a knot of thieves, who pillage 
the nation under colour of law, and 
enrich themſelves with the wreck of 
their country? When you © conſider 
the enormous debt of an hundred 
C 6 millions 
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millions, the intolerable load. of taxes 
and impoſitions under which we groan, 
and the manner in which that burthen 
is yearly accumulating, to ſupport two 
German electorates, without our re- 
ceiving any thing in return but the 
ſhews of triumph and ſhadows of 
conqueſt: I ſay, when you reflect on 
theſe circumſtances, and at the ſame 
time behold our cities filled with bank- 
rupts, and our country with beggars ; 
can you be ſo infatuated as to deny 
that our m—y is mad, or worſe than 
mad ; our wealth exhauſted, our peo- 
ple miſerable, our credit blaſted, and 
our ſtate on the brink of perdition ? 
This proſpect, indeed, will make the 
fainter impreſſion, if we recollect that 
we ourſelves are a pack of ſuch pro- 
fligate, corrupted, puſillanimous raſ- 
cals, as deſerve no ſalvation.“ 


The ſtranger, raiſing his voice to 


a loud tone, replied, © Such, indeed, 


are the inſinuations, equally falſe and 


inſidious, with which the deſperate 
emiſſaries of a party endeavour to 
poiſon the minds of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, in defiance of common ho- 
neſty and common ſenſe. But he 
muſt be blind to all perception, and 
dead to candour, who does not ſee 
and own that we are involved in a 
juſt and neceſſary war, which has been 
maintained on truly Britiſh principles, 
proſecuted with vigour, and crowned 
with ſucceſs; that our taxes are eaſy, 
in proportion to our wealth ; that ous 
conqueſts are equally glorious and 
important; that our commerce flou- 
riſhes, our people are happy, and 
our enemies reduced to. deſpair.——ls, 
there a man who boaſts a Britiſh heart, 
that repines at the fucceſs and proſpe- 
rity of his country? Such there are, 
O ſhame to patriotiſm, and reproach 
to Great-Britain ! who act as the e- 
miſſaries of France both in word and 
writing; who exaggerate our neceſ- 
ſary burthens, magnify our dangers, 
extol the power of our enemies, de- 
ride our victories, extenuate our con- 
queſts, condemn the meaſures of our 
government, and ſcatter the ſeeds of 
diſſatisfaction through the land. Such 

| domeſtic 
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domeſtic traitors are doubly the ob- 
jecds of deteſtation; firſt, in pervert- 


ing truth; and ſecondly, in propagat- 


ing falſehood, to the prejudice of that 
community of which they have pro- 


feſſed themſelves members. One of 
theſe is well known by the name of 


Ferret, an old, rancorous, incorrigi- 


ble inſtrument of ſedition: happy 


it is for him, that he has never fallen 
in my way; for, notwithſtanding the 


maxims of forbearance which I have 
adopted, the indignation which the 
character of that caitiff inſpires, would 


probably impel me to ſome act of vio- 
lence, and I ſhould cruſh him like an 


ungrateful viper, that gnawed the 
boſom which warmed it into life !” 


Theſe laſt words were pronounced 


with a wildneſs of look, that even 
bordered upon frenzy. The miſan- 
thrope once more retired to the pan- 
try for ſhelter, and the reſt of the 
gueſts were evidently diſconcerted. 
Mr. Fillet, in order to change the 


converſation, which was likely to 


produce ſerious conſequences, expreſ- 
| ſed 
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ſed uncommon ſatisfaction at the re- 
marks which the Knight had made, 
ſignified his approbation of the ho- 
nourable office he had undertaken; 
declared himfelf happy in having 
ſeen ſuch an accompliſhed cavalier; 
and obſerved, that nothing was want- 
ing to render him a complete knight- 
errant, but ſome celebrated beauty, 
the miſtreſs of his heart, whoſe idea 
might animate his breaft, and ftrength- 
en his arm to the utmoſt exertion of 
valour : he added, that love was the 
foul of chivalry. The ſtranger ftart- 
ed at this diſcourſe. He turned his 
eyes on the ſurgeon with a fixed re- 
gard : his countenance changed: a 
torrent of tears guſhed down his 
cheeks: his head ſunk upon his bo- 
fom : he heaved a profound ſigh ; and 
remained in ſilence with all the ex- 
ternal marks of unutterable ſorrow. 
The company were in ſome meaſure 
infected by his deſpondence; con- 
cerning the cauſe of which, however, 
they would not venture to inquire. 


By 
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By this time the landlady, having 
diſpoſed of the ſquire, defired to. 
know, with many curtſies, if his honour 
would not chuſe to put eff his wet 
garments; aſſuring him, that ſhe had 
a very good feather-bed at his ſervice, 
upon which many gentlevolks of the 
virſt quality had lain ; that the ſheets. 
were well aired ; and that Dolly ſhould. 
warm them for his worſhip with a pan 
of coals. This. hoſpitable offer be- 
ing repeated, he ſeemed to wake from 
a trance of grief; aroſe from his ſeat, 
and, bowing courteoully to. the com- 
pany, withdrew. | 
_ Captain Crowe, whoſe faculty of 
ſpeech had been all this time abſorbed 
in amazement, now broke into the 
converſation with a volley of inter- 
jections: Split my ſnatchblock . 
Odd's firkin — Splice my old ſhoes ! 
—] have failed the falt ſeas, brother, 
ſince I was no higher than the Tri- 
ton's taffril—eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth, as the ſaying is—Blacks, In- 
dians, Moors, Morattos, and Seapoys; 
but, ſmite my timbers! ſuch a man 
of | 
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of war Here he was interrupted 
by his nephew Tom Clarke, who 
had diſappeared at the Knight's firſt 
entrance, and now produced himſelf 
with an eagerneſs in his look, while 
the tears ſtarted in his eyes. Lord 
bleſs my ſoul ! (cried he) I know that 
gentleman, and his ſervant, as well 
as I know my own father, —I am his 
own godſon, uncle: he ſtood for me 
when he was a boy—yes, indeed, Sir, 
my father was ſteward to the eſtate— 
I may ſay I was bred up in the family 
of Sir Everhard Greaves, who has 
been dead theſe two years—this is the 
only ſon, Sir Launcelot ; the beſt-na- 
tured, worthy, ' generous gentleman 
I care not who knows it: I love 
him as well as if he was my own fleſh 
and blood —" '\ 
At this period Tom, whoſe heart 
was of the melting mood, began to 
ſob and weep plenteouſly, from pure 
' affection. Crowe, who was not very 
ſubject to theſe tenderneſſes, damned 
him for a chicken-hearted lubber; re- 
peating, with much peeviſhneſs, What 
do'(t 


— 
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do'ſt cry for? What do'ſt cry for, nod- 
dy?” The ſurgeon, impatient to know 
the ſtory of Sir Launcelot, which he 
had heard imperfectly recounted, beg- 
ged that Mr. Clarke would compoſe 
himſelf, and relate it as circumſtantially 
as his memory could retain the particu- 
lars; and Tom, wiping his eyes, pro- 
miſed to give him that ſatisfaction ; 
which the reader, if he be ſo minded, 
may partake in the next chapter. 


CHAP. III. 


Which the reader, on peruſel, may wiſh 


were chapter the laſt. 


HE Doctor preſcribed a repeta- 
tur of the julep, and mixed the 
ingredients ſecundem artem; Tom 
Clarke hemmed thrice, to clear his 
pipes; while the reſt of the com- 


pany, including Dolly and her mo- 


ther, who had by this time admi- 
niſtred to the knight, compoſed them- 
ſelves into earneſt and hutned atten- 
tion. Then the young lawyer began 
his narration to this effect: “ I tell 
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ye what, gemmen, I don't pretend 
in this here caſe to flouriſh and ha- 
rangue like a——having never been 
called to—but what of that, d'ye 
ſee ?—perhaps I may know as much 
as Facts are facts, as the ſaying 


is.— I ſhall tell, repeat, and relate a 
plain ſtory matters of fact, d'ye ſee, 


without rhetoric, oratory, ornament, 
or embelliſhment ; without repetition, 
tautology, circumlocution, - or going 
about the buſh: facts which I ſhall 
aver, partly on the teſtimony of my 


own knowledge, and partly from the 


information of reſponſible evidences of 


| good repute and credit, any circum- 


ſtance known to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding :—for, as the law faith, if 
ſo be as how there is an exception to 
evidence, that exception is in its na- 
ture but a denial of what is taken to 
be good by the other party, and ex- 
ceptio in non exceptis, firmat regulam, 
d'ye ſee.— But, howſomever, in re- 
gard to this here affair, we need not 
be ſo ſcrupulous as if we were plead- 
ing before a judge ſedente curig——" 

| Ferret, 
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Ferret, whoſe curiofity was rather 
more eager than that of any other 
perſon in this audience, being pro- 
voked by this preamble, daſhed the 
pipe he had juſt filled in pieces againſt 
the grate; and after having pro- 
nounced the interjection ph, with 
an acrimony of aſpect altogether pe- 


culiar to himſelf, © If (ſaid he) im- 


pertinence and folly were felony by 
the ſtatute, there would be no want 
of unexceptionable evidence to hang 
ſuch an eternal babbler.“ Anan, 
babbler! (cried Tom, reddening with 
paſſion, and ſtarting up) I'd have you 
to know, Sir, that I can bite as well 
as babble; and that, if I am ſo mind- 
ed, I can run upon the foot after my 
game without being in fault, as the 
ſaying is; and which is more, I can 
| ſhake an old fox by the collar.“ 
How far this young lawyer might 
have proceeded to prove himſelf 
ſtaunch on the perſon of the miſan- 
thrope, if he had not been prevented, 
we ſhall not determine; but the 
whole company were alarmed at his 
| looks 
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looks and expreſſions. Dolly's roſy 
cheeks aſſumed an aſh- colour, while 
ſhe ran between the diſputants, cry- 
ing, © Naay, naay—vor the love of 
God doant then, doan't then!“ But 
captain Crowe exerted, a parental au- 
thority over his nephew, ſaying, A- 
vaſt, Tom, avaſt !-——Snugg's. the 
word—we'll have no boarding, d'ye 
ſee.— Haul forward thy chair again, 
take thy berth, and proceed with thy 
ſtory in a direct courſe, without yaw- 
ing like a Dutch yanky ._ 
Tom, thus tutored, recolle&ed 
himſelf, reſumed his ſeat, and, after 
ſome . pauſe, . plunged at once into the 
current of narration. I told you 
before, gemmen, that the gentle- 
man in armour was the only ſon of 
Sir Everhard Greaves, who poſſeſſed 
a free eſtate of five thouſand a year in 
our county, and was reſpected by all 
his neighbours, as much for his per- 
ſonal merit as for his family fortune. 
With reſpect to his ſon Launcelot, 
whom you have ſeen, I can remem- 
ber nothing until he returned from the 
Auniverſity, 
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univerſity, about the age of ſeventeen, 
and then I myſelf was not more than 
ten years old. . The young gemman 
was at that time in mourning for his 
mother; though God he knows, Sir 
Everhard had more cauſe to rejoice 
than to be afflicted at her death :!— 
for, among friends, (here he lowered 
his voice, and looked round the 
kitchen) ſhe was very whimſical, ex- 
penſive, and ill-tempered, and, I'm 
afraid, a little - upon the—-flighty 
order a little touched or ſo; but 
mum for that the lady is now dead ; 

and it is my maxim, de morturs nil 
mf, bonum. The young ſquire was 
even then very handſome, and looked 
remarkably well in his weepers : but 
he had an aukward air and ſham- 
bling gait, ſtooped mortally, and 
was ſo ſhy and filent, that he would 
not look a ſtranger in the face, nor 
open his mouth before company. 
Whenever he ſpied a horſe or car- 
riage at the gate, he would make his 
eſcape into the garden, and from 


thence into the park ; where many's 
3 the 
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the good time and often he has been 
found fitting under a tree, with a 
book in his hand, reading Greek, 
Latin, and other foreign linguas. 

Sir Everhard himſelf was no great 
ſcholar, and my father had forgot his 
claſſical learning ; and ſo the rector of 
the pariſh was deſired to examine 
young Launcelot. It was a long time 
before he found an opportunity: the 
ſquire always gave him the flip — 
At length the parſon catched him in 
bed of a morning, and, locking the 
door, to it they went tooth and nail. 
What paſſed betwixt them the Lord in 
heaven knows ; but, when the Doctor 
came forth, he looked wild and hag- 
gard as if he had ſeen a ghoſt, his 
face as white as paper, and his lips 
trembling like an aſpen-leaf. ** Par- 
ſon, (ſaid the knight) what is the 
matter F how do'ſt find my fon? I 
hope he won't turn out a ninny, and 
diſgrace his family.” The Doctor, 
wiping the ſweat from his forehead, 
replied, with ſome heſitation, © he 
could not tell-—he hoped the beſt 

the 
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the ſquire was to be ſure a very ex- 
traordinary young gentleman” 
But the father urging him to give 
an explicit anſwer, he frankly declar- 
ed, that, in his opinion, the fon 
would turn out either a mirrour of 
wiſdom, or a monument of folly: 
for his genius and diſpoſition were al- 
together preternatural. The knight 
was ſorely vexed at this declaration, 
and fignified his diſpleaſure by ſaying, 
the doctor, like a true prieſt, dealt in 
myſteries and oracles, that would ad- 
mit of different and indeed contrary 
Interpretations. He afterwards con- 
ſulted my father, who had ſerved as 
ſteward upon the eſtate for above thirty 
years, and acquired a conſiderable 
ſhare of his favour. Will. Clarke, 
(ſaid he, with tears in his eyes) what 
ſhall I do with this unfortunate lad ? 
I would to God he had neyer been 
born; for I fear he will bring my 
grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave. 
When I am gone, he will throw 
away the eſtate, and bring himſelf 
to infamy and ruin by keeping com- 
£1 pany 
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pany with rooks and beggars.—0 
Will! J could forgive extravagance 
in a young man; but it breaks m 
heart to ſee my only ſon give fuch 
repeated proofs of a mean ſpirit and 
ſordid diſpoſition !”” 
Here the old gentleman ſhed a 
flood of tears, and not without ſome 
ſhadow of reaſon, By this time 
Launcelot was grown fo reſerved to 
his father, that he ſeldom ſaw him, 
or any of his relations, except when 
he was in a manner forced to appear 
at table, and there 'his baſhfulneſs 
ſeemed every day to encreaſe. On 
the other hand, he had formed ſome 
very ſtrange connexions. Every morn- 
ing he viſited the ſtable, where he 
not only converſed with the grooms 
and helpers, but ſcraped acquaintance 
with the horſes: he fed his favourites 
with his own hand, ſtroaked, careſſed, 
and rode them by turns; till at laſt 
they grew ſo familiar, that, even when 
they were a- field at graſs, and ſaw 
him at a diſtance,. they would toſs 
their manes, whinny like ſo many 
Vor. I. D colts 
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colts at fight of the dam, and, gal- 
loping up to the place where he ſtood, 
ſmell him all over. You - muſt 
know that I myſelf, though a child, 
was his companion in all theſe excur- 
fions. He took a liking to me on ac- 
count of my being his godſon, and 
gave me more money than I knew 
hat to do with: he had always plen- 
ty of caſh for the aſking, as my fa- 
ther was ordered to ſupply him libe- 
rally, the knight thinking that a com- 
mand of money might help to raiſe 
his thoughts to a proper conſideration 
of his own importance. He never 
could endure a common beggar, that 
was not either in a ſtate of infancy 
or of old age: but, in other reſpects, 
he made the guineas fly in ſuch a 
manner, as looked more Ike mad- 
neſs than generoſity. He had no 
communication with your rich yeo- 
men; but rather treated them and 
their families with ftudied contempt, 
becauſe forſooth they pretended to 
aſſume the dreſs and manners of the 
gentry: they kept their footmen, 

Wh” their 
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their ſaddle-horſes, and chaiſes : their 


wives and daughters appeared in 
their jewels, their filks, and. their 
ſattins, their negligees and trollo- 
pees: their clumſy ſhanks, like ſo 
many ſhins of beef, were caſed in 
filk-hoſe and embroidered flippers : 
their raw red fingers, groſs as the 
pipes of a chamber-organ, which had 
been employed in milking the cows, 
in twirling the mop or churn-ſtaff, 
being adorned with diamonds, were 
taught to thrum the pandola, and 
even to touch the keys of the harpſi- 
chord : nay, in every village they kept 
a rout and ſet up an aſſembly; and 
in one place a hog-butcher was ma- 
ſter of the ceremonies. I have heard 
Mr. Greaves ridicule them for their 
vanity and aukward imitation ; and 
therefore, I believe, he avoided all 
concerns with them, even when they 
endeavoured to engage his attention. 
It was the lower fort of people with 
whom he chiefly converſed, ſuch as 
ploughmen, ditchers, and other day- 
labourers, To every cottager in the 
D 2 pariſh 
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pariſh he was a bounteous benefactor, 


He was, in the literal ſenſe of the 


word, a Careful overſeer of the poor; 
for he went from houſe to houſe, in- 
duſtriouſly inquiring into the diſtreſſes 
of the people. He repaired their 
huts, cloathed their backs, filled their 
bellies, and ſupplied them with ne- 
ceſſaries for exerciſing their induſtry 
and different occupations. 

I'll give you one inſtance now, as 
a ſpecimen of his character. He and 
I, ſtrolling one day on the fide of a 
common, ſaw two boys picking hips 
and haws from the hedges, one ſeem- 
ed to be about five, and the other a 


year older : they were both barefoot 


and ragged; but at the ſame time fat, 
fair, and in good condition. Who 


do you belong to?” (ſaid Mr. Greaves.) 


© To Mary Stile, (replied the oldeſt) 
the widow that rents one of them 
houſen.”. And how do'ſt live, m 
boy ? Thou lookeſt freſh and jolly.;” 
reſumed the ſquire. „Lived well 
enough till yeſterday,” anſwered the 
child. And pray what happened 
yeſterday, , 
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yeſterday, my boy? continued Mr. 
Greaves. Happened! (ſaid he) 
why, mammy had a coople of lit- 
tle Welch keawes, that gi'en milk 
enough to fill all our bellies ; mam- 
my's, and mine, and Dick's here, 
and my two little ſiſters at hoam-: 
yeſterday the ſquire ſeized the keawes 
for rent, God rot'un! Mammy's 
gone to bed ſick and ſulky: my 
two fiſters be crying at hoam vor 
vood ; and Dick and I be come hi- 
ther to pick haws and bullies. —— 
My godfather's face grew red as 
ſcarlet : he took one of the children 
in either hand, and leading them 
towards the houſe, found Sir Ever- 
hard talking with my father before 
the gate. Inſtead of avoiding the 
old gentleman, as uſual, he bruſhed 
up to him with a ſpirit he had ne- 
ver ſhewn before, and preſenting - 
the two ragged boys,  ©© Surely, Sir, 
(ſaid he) you will not countenance 
that there ruffian your fteward, in 
oppreſſing the widow and the father- 
lels. On pretence of diſtraining for 
D 3 the 
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the rent of a cottage, he has robbed 
the mother of theſe and other poor 
infant-orphans of two cows, which 
afforded them their whole ſuſte- 
nance. Shall you be concerned in 
tearing the hard-earned morſel from 
the mouth of indigence ? Shall your 
name, which has been ſo long men- 
tioned as a bleſſing, be now deteſted 
as a curſe by the poor, the helpleſs, 
and forlorn? The father of theſe 
babes was once your game- keeper, 
who died of a conſumption- caught 
in your ſervice. You ſee they ace 
almoſt-naked—I found them pluck- 
ing haws and floes, in order to ap- 
peaſe their hunger.— The wretched 
mother is ſtarving in a cold cottage, 
diſtracted with the cries of other two 
infants, clamerous for food; and 
while her heart is burſting with an- 
guiſh and deſpair, ſhe invokes heaven 
to avenge the widow's cauſe upon the 
head of her unrelenting landlord!“ 
This unexpected addreſs brought 
tears into the eyes of the good old 
gentleman. Will Clarke, * 
: 4 0 e 
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he to my father) how durſt you 
abuſe my authority at this rate? 
You who know I have been always 

a protector, not an oppreflor of the 
0 2 and unfortunate. I charge 
you, go immediately and comfort 
this poor woman with immediate 
relief: inſtead of her own cows, let 
her have two of the beſt milch.cows 
of my-dairy: they ſhall graze in my 
parks in ſummer and be. foddered 
with my hay in winter. — She ſhall 
fit rent-free for life; and I will take 
care of theſe her poor orphans.” 
This was a very affecting ſcene. 
Mr. Launcclot took his father's hand 
and kiſſed it, while the tears ran 
down his cheeks; and Sir Everhard 
embraced his ſon with great tender- 
neſs, crying, My dear boy Gd 
be praiſed for having given ya {nel 
a feeling heart.“ My farhe w 
ſelf was moved, thof a | prac 
of the law, and conſequen bk a 
to diſtreſſes.— He declared, that he 
had given no directions toudiſtrain; 
and that the bailiff muſt have don. 


. * | it 
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it by his own authority.—“ If that 
be the caſe (ſaid the young ſquire) 
let the inhuman raſcal be turned out 
of our ſervice.” 

Well, gemmen, all the chidran 
were immediately cloathed and fed, 
and the poor widow had well nigh 
run diſtracted with joy. The old 
knight, being of a humane temper 
himſelf, was pleaſed to ſee ſuch 
proofs of his ſon's generoſity: he 
was not angry at his ſpending bis 
money, but at ſquandering away his 
time among the dregs of the people. 
For you muſt know, he not only 
made matches, portioned poor mai- 
dens, and ſet up young couples that 
came together without money; but 
he mingled in every ruſtic diverſion, 
and bore away the prize in every 
conteſt, He excelled every ſwain 
of that diſtrict, in feats of ſtrength 
and activity; in leaping, running, 
wreſtling, cricket, cudgel- playing, 
and pitching the bar; and was con- 
feſſed to be, out of fight, the” beſt 
dancer at all wakes — holidays: 


happy 
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happy was the country-girl who 
could engage the young ſquire as 
her partner! To be ſure it was a 
comely ſight for to ſee as how the 
buxom country-lafles, freſh and fra- 
grant, and bluſhing like the roſe, in 
their beſt apparel dight, their white 
hoſe, and clean ſhort dimity petti- 
coats, their gaudy gowns of print- 
ed cotton; their top-knots, kiſſing- 
ſtrings, and ſtomachers, bedizened 
with bunches of ribbons of various 
colours, green, pink, and yellow; 
to ſee them crowned with garlands, 
and aſſembled on May-day, to dance 
before ſquire Launcelot, as he made 
his morning's ptogreſs through the 
village. Then all the young pea- 
ſants made their appearance with 
cockades, ſuited to the fancies: of 
their ſeveral ſweet-hearts, and boughs 
of flowering hawthorn. The chil- 
dren ſported about like flocks of 
ftiſking lambs, or the young fry 
ſwarming under the ſunny bank of 
ſome meandering river. The old 
men and women, in their holiday- 
* Ds . garments, 
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garments, ſtood at their doors to 
receive their benefactor, and poured 
forth bleſſings on him as he paſled : 
the children welcomed him with 
their ſhrill ſhouts; the damſels with * 
ſongs of praiſe ; and the young men 
with the pipe and tabor marched 
before him to the May-pole,- which 
was bedecked with flowers and 
bloom. There the rural dance be- 
gan: a plentiful dinner, with oceans 
of good liquor, was beſpoke at the 
White Hart: the whole village was 
regaled at the ſquire's expence; and 
both the day and the night was ſpent 
in mirth and pleaſure. Lord help 
you! he could not reſt if he thought 
there was an aching heart in the 
whole pariſh. Every paultry cottage 
was in a little time converted into 
a pretty ſnug, comfortable habita- 
tion, with a wooden porch at the 
door, glaſs caſements in the win- 
dows, and a little garden behind 
well ſtored with greens, roots, and 
fallads. In a word, the poor's rate 
was - reduced to a meer trifle, and- 
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one would have thought the golden 
age was revived in Vorkſhire. But, 
as I told you before, the old knight 
could not bear to ſee his only fon ſo 
wholly attached to theſe lowly plea- 
ſures, while he induſtriouſly ſhunned 
all opportunities of appearing in that 
ſuperior ſphere to which he was de- 
ſigned by nature and by fortune. 
He imputed his conduct to meanneſs 
of ſpirit, and adviſed with my father 
touching the propereſt expedient to 
wean his affections from ſuch low-born 
purſuits. My father counſelled him 
to ſend the young gentleman up to 
London, to be entered as a ſtudent in 
the Temple, and recommended to the 
ſuperintendance of ſome perſon who 
knew the. town, and might engage 
him inſenfibly in ſuch amuſements 
and connexions, as would toon lift his 
ideas above the humble objects on 
Which they had been hitherto em- 
ployed. This advice appeared ſo ſa- 
lutary, that it was followed with- 
out the leaſt heſitation. The young 

ſquire himſelf was perfectly well ſa- 
-* city "I | D 6 tisſied 
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tified with the propoſal, and in a 
few days ſet out for the great city: 
but there was not a dry eye in the 
pariſh at his departure, although he 
prevailed upon his father to pay in 
his abſence all the penſions he had 
granted to thoſe who could not live 
on the fruit of their own induſtry. 
In what manner he ſpent his time at 
London, it. is none of my buſineſs to 
inquire; thof I know pretty well 
what kind of lives are led by gem- 
men of your Inns of Court —I my- 
ſelf once belonged to Serjeant's Inn, 
and was perhaps as good a wit and 
a critick as any Templar of them all. 
Nay, as for that matter, thof J de- 
ſpiſe vanity, I can aver with a ſafe 
conſcience, that I had once the ho- 
nour to belong to the ſociety called 
the Town : we were all of us attor-- 
neys clerks, gemmen, and had our 
meetings at an ale-houſe in Butcher- 
row, where we regulated the diver- 
fions of the theatre. if 

But to return from this digreſſion: 


Sir Everhard Greaves did not ſeem 
to 
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to be very well pleaſed with the con- 
duct of his ſon at London. He got 
notice of ſome irregularities and ſcrapes 
into which he had fallen; and the 
ſquire ſeldom wrote to his father, ex- 
cept to draw upon him for money, 
which he did ſo faſt, that in eighteen 
months the old gemman loſt all pa- 
tience. 
At this period ſquire Darnel chanced 
to die, leaving an only daughter, a 
minor, heireſs of three thouſand a year, 
under the guardianſhip of her uncle 
Anthony, whoſe brutal character all 
the world knows. The breath was 
no ſooner out of his brother's body 
than he reſolved, if poſſible, to ſuc- 
ceed him in parliament as repreſen- 
tative for the borough of Aſhenton. 
Now you muſt know, that this 
borough had been for many years a 
bone of contention between the fa- 
milies of Greaves and Darnel ; and at 
length the difference was compro- 
miſed by the interpoſition of friends, 
on condition that Sir Everhard and 
Squire Darnel ſhould alternately re- 
| preſent 
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preſent the place in parliament. They 
agreed to this compromiſe for their 
mutual convenience; but they were 

never heartily reconciled. Their po- 
litical principles did not tally; and 
their wives looked upon each other as 
rivals in fortune and magnificence: 
ſo that there was no intercourſe be- 
tween them, thof they lived in the 
ſame neighbourhood. On the con- 
trary, in all diſputes, they conſtantly 
headed the oppoſite parties. Sir Ever- 
hard underſtanding that Anthony Dar- 
nel had begun to canvaſs, and was 
putting every iron in the fire, in vio- 
lation and contempt of the padtum fa- 
milie before mentioned, fell into a 
violent paſſion, that brought on a 
ſevere fit of the gout, by which he 
was diſabled from giving perſonal at- 
tention to his own intereſt, My father, 
indeed, employed all his diligence! and 
addreſs, and ſpared neither money, 
time, nor conſtitution, till at length he 
drank himſelf into a conſumption, 
which was the death of him., But, 
after all, there is a great difference 
FORTS +72 between 
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between a ſteward and a principal. 
Mr. Darnel attended in propria perſona, 
' flattered and careſſed the women, 
feaſted the electors, hired mobs, made 
proceſſions, and ſcattered about his 

money in ſuch a manner, that our 
friends durſt hardly ſhew their heads 
in public. n 
At this very criſis our young ſquire, - 
to whom his father had writ an account 
of the tranſaction, arrived unexpect- 
edly at Greaveſbury-hall, and had a 
long private conference with Sir Ever- 
hard. The news of his return ſpread 
like wild- fire thro' all that part of the 
country: bonfires were made, and the 
bells ſet a ringing in ſeveral towns and 
ſteeples; and next morning above 
ſeven hundred people were aſſembled 
at the gate, with muſic, flags and 
ſtreamers, to welcome their young 
ſquire, and accompany him to the 
borough of Aſhenton. He ſet out on 
foot with this retinue, and entered 
one end of the town juſt as Mr. Dar- 
nel's mob had come in at the other. 
Both arrived about the ſame time at 
| | the 


dlapping of hands as you may have 
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the market-place ; but Mr. Darnel, 
mounting firſt into the balcony of 
the town-houſe, made a long ſpeech 
to the people in favour of his own 
pretenſions, not without ſome invi- 
dious reflections glanced at Sir Ever- 
hard, his competitor. We did not 
much mind the acclamations of his 
party, which we knew had been 
- hired for the purpoſe : but we were 
in ſome pain for Mr. Greaves, who 
had not been uſed to ſpeak in pubs 
lic. He took his turn however in 
the balcony, and, uncovering his 
head, bowed all round with the moſt 
engaging courteſy. He was dreſſed 
in a green frock trimmed with gold, 
and his own dark hair flowed about 
his ears in natural curls, while his 
face was overſpread with a bluſh, 
that improved the glow of youth to 
a deeper crimſon, and I dare ſay ſet 
many a female heart a palpitating. 
When he made his firſt appearance, 
there was juſt fuch a humming and 


heard when the celebrated Garrick 
X comes 
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comes upon the ſtage in King Lear, 
or King Richard, or any other top 
character. But how agreeably were 
we diſappointed, when our young 
entleman made ſuch an oration as 
would not have diſgraced a Pitt, an 
Egmont, or a Murray! While he 
ſpoke, all was huſhed in admiration 
and attention——you could have al- 
moſt heard a feather drop to the 
ground. It would have charmed 
you to hear with what modeſty he 
recounted the ſervices which his fa- 
ther -and grandfather had done to 
the corporation ; with what eloquence 
he expatiated upon the ſhameful in- 
fraction of the treaty ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two families; and with 
what keen and ſpirited ſtrokes of ſatire 
he retorted the ſarcaſms of Darnel. 
He no ſooner concluded his harangue, 
than there was ſuch a burſt of applauſe 
as ſeemed to rend the very ſky. Our 
muſick immediately ſtruck up; our 
people advanced with their enſigns, 
and, as every man had a good cud- 
gel, broken heads would 1 en- 

ued, 
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ſued, had not Mr. Darnel and his 
party thought proper to retreat with 
uncommon diſpatch. He never of- 
fered to make another public en- 
trance, as he ſaw the torrent ran fo 
violently againſt him ; but ſat down 
with his loſs, and withdrew his op- 
poſition, though at bottom extreme- 
ly mortified and incenſed. Sir Ever- 
hard was unanimouſly elected, and 
appeared to be the happieſt man 
upon earth; for, | beſides the plea- 
ſure ariſing from his victory over this 
competitor, he was now fully fatisfied 
 - that” his ſon, inſtead of diſgracing, 
would do honour to his family. It 
would have moved a heart of ſtone, 
to ſee with what a tender tranſport 
of paternal joy he received his dear 
Launcelot, after having heard of his 
deportment and ſucceſs at Aſhenton; 
where, by the bye, he gave a ball to 
the ladies, and diſplayed as much ele- 
gance and politeneſs as if he had been 
bred at the court of Verſailles. 
This joyous ſeaſon was of ſhort 
duration: in a little time all the” hap- 
at pineſs 
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ineſs of the family was overcaſt by 
a ſad incident, which hath left ſuch 
an unfortunate imprefſion upon the 
mind of the young gentleman, as, I 
2m afraid, will never be effaced. 
Mr. Darnel's niece and ward, the 
great heireſs, whoſe name is Aburblia, 
was the moſt celebrated beauty of the 
whole country—if I ſaid the whole 
kingdom, or indeed all Europe, per- 
haps I ſhould barely do her juſtice. 
I don't pretend to be a limner, gem- 
men; nor does it become me to de- 
lineate ſuch excellence : but ſurely I 
may preſume to repeat from the play; 


« Ol the is all that painting can 

expreſs, ä 

© Or youthful poets fancy when 
they love! | 


At that time ſhe might be about 
ſeventeen, tall and fair, and ſo ex- 
quiſitely ſhaped - you may talk of 
your Venus de Medicis, your Dianas, 
your Nymphs, and Galateas; but if 
Praxiteles, and ae and Wil- 


ry * ton, , 
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ton, were to lay their heads toge- 
ther, in order to make a complete 
pattern of beauty, they would hard- 
ly reach her model of perfection. 
As for complexion, poets will talk 
of blending the lily with the roſe, 
and bring in a parcel of ſimiles of 
cowſlips, carnations, pinks, and dai- 
ſies.— There's Dolly, now, has got 
a very good complexion : indeed, 
ſhe's the very picture of health and 


innocence. Jou are, indeed, my 
pretty laſs; but parva componere 
magnis. Miſs Darnel is all amaz- 


ing beauty, delicacy, and dignity! 
Then the ſoftneſs and expreſſion of 
her fine blue eyes; her pouting lips 
of coral hue; her neck, that riſes 
like a tower of poliſhed alabaſter be- 
tween two mounts of ſnow.—I tell 
you what, gemmen, it don't fignify 
talking: if e'er a one of you whs to 
meet this young lady alone, in the 
midſt of a heath or common, or any 
unfrequented place, he would down 
on his knees, and think he kneeled 
before ſome ſupernatural being. III 
| tell 
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tell you more: ſhe not only reſem- 
bles an angel in beauty, but a faint in 
goodneſs, and an hermit in humi- 
lity ;———ſo void of all pride and af- 
feftationn; ſo ſoft, and ſweet, and af- 
fable, and humane! Lord! I could 
tell ſuch inſtances of her charity !— 
Sure enough, ſhe and Sir Launcelot 
were formed by nature for each other : 
howſoever, the cruel hand of fortune 
hath intervened, and ſeyered them for 
ever. Every ſoul that knew them 
both, ſaid it was a thouſand pities but 
they ſhould come together, and ex- 
tinguiſh in their happy union the mu- 
tual animoſity of the two families, 
which had ſo often embroiled the 
whole neighbourhood. Nothing was 
heard but the praiſes of miſs Aurelia 
Darnel and Mr. Launcelot Greaves ; 
and no doubt the parties were prepoſ- 
ſeſſed, by this applauſe, in favour of 
each other. At length, Mr. Greaves 
went one Sunday to her pariſh-church ; 
but, though the greater part of the 
congregation + watched their looks, 
they could not perceive that ſhe took 

3 the 
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leaſt notice of him ; or that he ſeemed 
to be ſtruck with her appearance. 
He afterwards had an opportunity of 
ſeeing her, more at leiſure, at the 
York-aſſembly, during the races; but 
this opportunity was productive of 
no good effect, becauſe he had that 
ſame day quarrelled with her uncle 
on the turf.—An old grudge, you 
know, gemmen, is ſoon inflamed to 
a freſh rupture. It was thought Mr. 
Darnel came on purpoſe to ſhew his 
reſentment. They differed about a 
bet upon Miſs Cleverlegs, and, in the 
courle of the diſpute, Mr. Darnel cal- 
led him a petulant boy. The young 
ſquire, who was as haſty as gunpow- 
der, told him he was man enough 
to chaſtiſe him for his inſolence; 
and would do it on the ſpot, if he 
thought it would not interrupt the di- 
verſion. In all probability they would 
have come to points immediately, had 
not the gentlemen interpoſed; ſo that 
nothing further paſſed, but abun- 


dance of foul language on the part of 
"SIT | Mr. 
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Mr. Anthony, and a repeated defiance 
to ſingle combat. td Are 30 

Mr. Greaves, making a low bow, 
retired from the field; and in the 
evening danced at the aſſembly with 
a young lady from the Biſhoprick, 
ſeemingly in good temper and ſpi- 
rits, without having any words with 
Mr. Darnel, who was alſo preſent. 
But in the morning he viſited that 
proud neighbour betimes; and they 
had almoſt reached a grove of trees 
on the north- ſide of the town, when 
they were ſuddenly overtaken by 
half a dozen gentlemen, who had 
watched their motions, It was in 
vain for them to diſſemble their de- 
ſign, which could not now take ef- 
fect. They gave up their piſtols, 
and a reconciliation was patched up 
by the preſſing remonſtrances of their 
common friends; but Mr. Darnel's 
hatred ſtill rankled at bottom, and 
ſoon broke out in the ſequel. About 
three months after this tranſaction, his 
niece Aurelia, with her mother, hav- 
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Ing been to viſit a lady in the chariot, 
the horſes being young, and not uſed 
to the traces, were ſtartled at the bray- 
ing of a jack-aſs on the common, and 
taking fright, ran away with the car- 
riage like lightning. The coachman 


was thrown from the box, and the la- 
dies ſcreamed piteouſſy for help. Mr. 
Greaves chanced to be a horſe- back 
on the other ſide of an incloſure, 
when he heard their ſhrieks; and 
riding up to the hedge, knew the 
chariot, and faw their difaſter. The 
horſes were then running full ſpeed 
in ſuch a direction, as to drive head- 

long over a precipice into a ſtone- 
© quarry, where they and the chariot, 
and the ladies, muſt be daſhed in 
pieces. Vou may conceive, gem- 
men, what his thoughts were when 
he ſaw ſuch a fine young lady, in 
. the flower of her age, juſt plunging. 
into eternity ; -when he ſaw the love- 
ly Aurelia on the brink of being pre- 
cipitated among rocks, where her de- 
licate limbs muſt be mangled and 
tore aſunder ; when he perceived that, 

| before 
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before he could ride round by the gate, 
the tragedy would be finiſhed. The 
fence was ſo thick and high, flanked 
with a broad ditch on the outſide, that 
he could not hope to clear it, although 
he was mounted on Scipio, bred out 
of Miſs Cow/hp, the fire Muley, and 
his grandſire the famous Arabian Mu- 
fapba.—Scipio was bred by my father, 
who would. not have taken a hundred 
guineas for him from any other perſon 
but the young ſquire.——lIndeed, I 
have heard my poor father ſay'— 
By this time Ferret's impatience was 
become ſo outrageous, that he exclaim- 
ed in a furious tone, Damn your fa- 
ther, and his horſe, and his colt into 
the bargain | I 
Tom made no reply ; but began 
to ſtrip with great expedition, Cap- 
tain Crowe was ſo choaked with paſ- 
ſion, that he could utter nothing but 
disjointed ſentences : he roſe from his 
ſeat, brandiſhed his horſewhip, and 
ſeizing his nephew by the collar, cried, 
* Odd's heartlikins! firrah, I have a 
good mind—Devil fire your running 
Vox. I. E tackle, 
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tackle, you land-lubber cant you 
ſteer without; all this tacking hither 
and. thither, and the Lord knows whi- 
ther . Noiat my block! T'd give 
| thee a rope's end for thy ſupper, if it 
wan't“ | 

Dolly had conceived a ſneaking 
kindneſs for the young lawyer, and 
thinking him in danger of being 
roughly handled, flew to his relief. 
She twiſted her hand in Crowe's 
neckcloth without ceremony, crying, 
« Sha't then, I tell thee, old coger. 
Who kears a vig vor thy vooliſh 
trantrums? n 
While Crowe looked black in the 
face, and ran the riſque of ſtrangu- 
lation under the gripe of this amazon, 
Mr. Clarke having diſengaged him- 
ſelf of his hat, wig, coat, and waiſt. . 
coat, advanced in an elegant attitude 
of manual offence towards the miſan- 
thrope, who ſuatched up a gridiron 
from the chimney-corner, and Diſ- 
cord ſeemed to clap her ſooty wings 
in expecta ion of battle.—But as the 
icader may have mere than once al- 

: ready 
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ready curſed the nnconſcionable length 
of this chapter, we muſt poſtpone to 
the next opportunity the Me ehe 
that ſuccec de this denunciation of 
wars {tt 144% 


CHAP IV. 
In whi ch it appears that the Kyi ig bs 


when heartily ſet in for Neeping,' Was 
not eaſily diſturbed. 


]* all probability the kitchen of 
the Black Lion, from a domeſtic 
temple: of : ſociety, and good-fellow - | 
ſhip, would have teen converted intq 
a ſcene or ſtage of ſanguinary diſpute, 
had not Pallas or Diſcretion interpoſed 
in the perſon of Mr. Fillet, and with 
the afſiſtance of the hoſtler diſarmed 
the combatants not only of their 
arms, but alſo of their reſentment. 
The impetuoſity of Mr. Clarke was 
a little checked at fight of the grid- 
iron, which Ferret brandiſhed with 
uncommon dexterity ; a circumſtance 
from whence. the company were, 
upon feflexion, induced to believe, 
; E 2 that 
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that before he plunged into the ſea 
of politicks, he had occaſionally fi- 
gured in the charactet᷑ of that facetious 
dtoll, who accompanies your itinerant 
phyſicians, under the familiar appel- 
lation of Merry: Andrew, or Jack- 
Pudding, and on a wooden ſtage en- 
tertains the populace with a ſolo on 
the falt-box, or a ſonnata on the tongs. 
and gridiron. Be that as it may, the 
young lawyer ſeemed to be a little diſ- 

- compoſed at the glancing of this ex- 
traordinary weapon of offence, which 
the. fair hands of Dolly: had ſcoured, 
until it ſhone as bright as the ſhield of 
Achilles; or as the emblem of good 
old Englith fare, which hangs by a 
red ribbon round the neck of that 
thrice-honoured ſage's head, in vel- 
vet bonnet caſed, who prefides by 
rotation: at the genial board, diſtin- 
Euiſhed by the title of the Beef-fake 
Clib: where the delicate rumps ir- 
reſiſtibly attract the ſtranger's eye, 
and, while they ſeem to erx He Come 
cut me come cut me, conſtrain, 
by wondrous „ each mouth 


to 
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to overflow: where the obliging and 
humorous Jjemmy B—— t, the gen- 
tle Billy H—— d, replete with hu- 
man kindneſs, and the generous 
Johnny B——d, reſpected and be- 
loved by all the world, attend as the 
prieſts and miniſters of Mir good 
Cheer, and Jollity, and aſſiſt with 
culinary art the raw, unpractiſed, 
aukward gueſt. g Lf 
But, to return from this digrefſive 
ſimile the hoſtler no ſooner ſtept 
between thoſe menacing antagoniſts 
than Tom Clarke very quietly re- 
ſumed his cloaths, and Mr. Ferret 
reſigned the gridiron without further 
queſtion. The doctor did not find it 
quite ſo eaſy to releaſe the throat of 
Capt. Crowe from the maſculine graſp 
of the virago Dolly, whoſe fingers 
could not be diſengaged until the ho- 
neſt ſeaman was almoſt at the laſt gaſp. 
After ſome pauſe, during which he 
panted for breath, and untied his neck- 
cloth, Damn thee, for a brimſtone 
galley (cried he); I was never fo grap- 
pled withal ſince 1 knew a card from 
E 3 a com- 
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a: compaſs. ———Adzooks! the jade 
has ſo taughtened my- rigging, d'ye 
ſee, that 1-—-Snatch my bowlings, 

if J come athwart thy hawſer, III 
turn thy keel upwards or mayhap 
ſet thee a- driving under thy bare 
poles ZI will—I will, you hell-fire, 

r ee Will.“ 

Dolly made no reply 4 but ſeeing 
Mr. Clarke ſit down again with great 
compoſure, took her ſtation likewiſe 

at the oppoſite fide of the apartment. 

Then Mr. Fillet requeſted the lawyer 

to proceed with his ſtory, which, af- 
ter three hems, he accordingly: 0 
ſecuted in theſe words. 

I told you, gemmen, that Mr. 
Greaves was mounted on Scipio, 
when he ſaw miſs Darnel and her 
mother in danger of being hurried 
over a precipice. Without reflect- 
ing a moment he gave Scipio the 
ſpur, and at one ſpring he cleared 
five and twenty feet, over hedge and 


_ ditch; and every obſtruction. Then 


he rode full ſpeed; in order to turn 


the coach-horſes; and, finding them 
| quite 
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quite wild and furious, endeavoured 
to drive againſt the counter of the 
hither horſe, which he miſſed, and 
ſtaked poor Scipio on the pole of 
the coach. The ſhock was ſo great, 


that the coach-horſes made a full 
ſtop. within ten yards of the quarry, 
and Mr. Greaves was thrown for- 
wards towards the coach-box, which 
mounting with admirable dexterity, 
he ſeized the reins before the horſes 
could recover of their fright. At 
that inſtant the coachman came run- 
ning up, and looſed them from the 
traces with the utmoſt diſpatch. | Mr. 
Greaves had now time to give his 
attention to the ladies, who were 
well nigh diſtracted with fear. He 
no ſooner opened the - chariot-door 
than Aurelia, with a wildneſs of look, 
ſprung into his arms; and, claſping 
him round the neck, fainted away. 
I leave you to gueſs, gemmen, what 
were his feęlings at this inſtant. - The 
mother was — diſcompoſed, but 
that ſhe could contribute to the reco- 
very of her daughter, whom theyoung 

E 4 {quire 
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ſquire. Nil ſupported in his embrace. 
At length the retrieved the uſe of her 
ſenſes, and perceiving the ſituation, j in 
Which ſhe Was, the blood reviſited her 
face with a redoubled glow, while ſhe 
defired him to ſet her down upon the 
turf. 

Mrs. Darnel, far from being 
ſhy or reſerved in her compliments 
4 acknowledgments, kiſſed Mr. 
Launcelot without ceremony, the 
tears of gratitude running down. her 
cheeks: ſhe called him her dear ſon, 
her generous deliverer, who, at the 
hazard of his own life, had ſaved: her 
and her child from the moſt diſmal 
fate that could be imagined. Mr. 
Greaves was ſo much tranſported on 
this occaſion, that he could not help 
diſcloſing a paſſion, which be had hi- 
therto induſtriouſly concealed. ** What 
T have done (ſaid he) was but a com- 
mon office of , humanity, which I 
would have performed for any of my 
fellow- creatures; 91 for the pteſer- 


ation of mils Aurelia Darnel, I nds 


at any, time ſacrifice my life with plea- 
ſure.“ 
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ſure. The young lady did not Hear 
this declaration unmoved: her face was 
again fluſhed; and her eyes ſparkled 
with pleaſure: nor was the .youth's 
confeſſion difagreeable to the good 
lady her mother, who at one glance 
perceived all the advantages.of ſuch 
an union between the two families. 

Mr. Greaves propoſed to ſend the 
coachman to his father's ſtable for 
a pair of ſober horſes, that could be 
depended upon, to draw the ladies 
home to their own habitation; but 
they declined the offer, and choſe to 
walk, as the diſtance was not great. 
He then inſiſted upon his being their 
conductor; and, each taking him 
under the arm, ſupported them to 
their own gate, where ſuch an ap- 
parition filled all the domeſtics with 
aſtoniſhment. Mrs. Darnel, taking 
him by the hand, led him into the 
houfe, where ſhe welcomed him with 
another affectionate embrace, and in- 
dulged him with an ambroſial kifs 
of Aurelia, ſaying, * But for you, 
we had both been by this time in 

; E 5 eter- 
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eternity, Sure it was heaven that 
ſent you as an angel to our aſſiſtance! 

She kindly inquired; if he had him- 
ſelf 7 any damage in admini- 
ſtring that deſperate remedy to which 
thay! owed their lives. She enter- 
tained. him with a ſmall collation ; 
and; in the courſe of the converſa- 
tion, lamented the animoſity which 
had ſo long divided two neighbouring 
families of ſuch influence and cha- 
racter. He was not flow in ſignifying 
bis approbation of her remarks, and 
expreſſing the moſt eager deſire of 
ſeeing all thoſe unhappy differences re- 
moved: in a word, they N with 
mutual ſatisfaction. 

jñjuſt as he advanced from e bun- 
ward; gate, on his return to Greaveſ- 
Tarek he was met by Anthony 
Darnel on horſeback, who riding up 
to him with marks of ſurprize and re- 
ſentment, ſaluted him with Your 
ſervant, Sir. Have you any com- 
mands for me? The other reply- 
iag wich an air of indifference, None 
at all, Mr. Darnel aſked, what had 
o | pro- 
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ca him the honour of a viſit. The 
ung gentleman, perceiving by the 
Kanter in which he ſpoke ! that the 
old quarrel was not yet extinguiſhed, 
anſwered, ' with equal dildain, that 
the viſit was not intended for him; 
and that, if he wanted to know the 
cauſe of it, he might inform himſelf 
by his own ſervants. 80 1 ſhall 
(cried the uncle of Aurelia); and per- 
haps let you know my ſentiments of 
the matter Hereafter as it may 
be,” ſaid the youth; © who, turning 
out of the avenue, walked home, and 
made his father | acquainted with the 
particulars of this adventure. 

«© The old gentleman chid bim for 
his raſhneſs; but ſeemed pleaſed with 
the ſucceſs of his attempt, and ſtill 
more ſo, when he underſtood his ſen- 
timents of Aurelia, and the depott- 
ment of the ladies. | 

Next day the ſon ſent over a fer 
vant with a compliment, to enquire 
about their health ; and' rr nrtne4 
ger; being ſeen by Mr. Darnel, was 
told that the ladies were indiſpoſed, 
1 and 
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and did not chuſe to be troubled. 
with meſſages. The mother was 
really ſrized wü a fever, produced: 
by the agitation of her ſpirits, which 
every day became more and more 
violent, until the phyſicians deſpaired 
of her life. Believing that her end 
apptoached, ſhe ſent a truſty ſervant 
to Mr. Greaves, defiring that ſhe 
might ſee him without delay; and 
he immediately ſet out with the meſ- 
ſenger, who introduced him in the 
dark, | He found the old lady in 
bed, almoſt exhauſted, and the fair 
Aurelia fitting by her, overwhelmed 
with grief, her lovely hair in the ut- 
moſt diſorder, and her charming eyes 
inflamed with weeping. The good 
lady beckoning Mr. Launcelot to ap- 
proach, and directing all the atten- 
dants to quit the room, except ai fa- 
vourite maid, from whom I learned 
the ſtory, ſhe took him by the hand, 
and fixing her eyes upon him with all 
the fondneſs of a mother, ſhed ſome 
tears, in ſilence, while the ſame marks 
of forrow trickled down his cheeks. 
"7 After 
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After this affecting pauſe, My dear 
fon (ſaid ſhe), Oh! that Lgould have 
lived to ſee you. ſo indeed you find me : 
haſtening to the goal of life — Here 
the tender-hearted Aurelia, being un 
able to contain herſelf longer, — 
out into a violent paſſion of grief, and 
wept aloud, The mother, waiting 
patiently. till ſhe had thus given vent 
to her anguiſh, calmly intreated her 
to reſign herſelf 3 to the 
will of heaven: then turning to Mr. 
Launcelot, I had indulged (ſaid ſhe) 
a fond hope of ſeeing you allied to my 
family.— This is no time for me to 
inſiſt upon the ceremonies and forms 
of a vain world. — Aurelia looks up- 
on you with the eyes of tender pre- 
poſſeſſion. No ſooner had ſhe pro- 
—— theſe words than he threw 
himſelf on his knees before the young 
lady, and, preſſing her hand to his 
lips, breathed the ſofteſt expreſſions 
— the, moſt delicate Wi could 
ſuggeſt. 1 know (reſumed the 
I. jt) that. your paſſion is mutual- : 
y ſincere ; — I ſhould die ho, 
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if I thought your union would not be 

oppoſed : Phe that violent man, m 
bothet.infaw! who is Aurelia's ſole 
guardian, will Uwart her wiſhes with 
every obſtacle that brutal reſentment 
and implacable malice can contrive. 
Mr: Greaves, I have long admired 
your virtues, and am confident that I 
can depend upon your honour, —— 
You ſhall give me your word, that, 
when I am gone, you will take no 
ſteps in this affair without the con- 
currence of your father; and endea- 
vour, by all' fair and honourable 
means, to vanquiſh the - prejudices, 
and obtain the conſent of her uncle : 
the reſt we muſt leave to the diſpen- | 
fation of Providence.” 

The fquire promiſed, in the moſt 
ſolemn and fervent manner, to obey 
all her injunctions, as the laſt dictates 
of a parent whom he ſhould never 
ceaſe to honour, Then ſhe favoured 
them both with a great deal of ſaluta- 
ry advice, touching their conduct be- 
fore and after marriage; and prefented 


him with a ripg, as a memorial of her 
| affection : 
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affection: at the ſame time he pulled 
another off his finger, and made a ten- 
der of it as a pledge of his Iove 5 Au- 
relia, whom her mother permitted to 
receive this token. , Finally, he took 
a laſt fare wel of the good matron, and 
returned to his father with the Parti- 
culars of this interview. 

In two days Mrs. Darnel departed 
this life, and Aurelia was removed to 
the houſe of a relation, where her 

grief had like to have proved Fatal to 
25 conſtitution. 

« In the mean time, the her 
was no ſooner committed to the earth 
than Mr. Greaves, mindful of her ex- 
hortations, began to take meaſures for 
a reconciliation with the guardian. He 
engaged ſeveral gentlemen to inter- 
poſe their good offices; but they al- 
ways met with the moſt mortifying 
repulſe: and at laſt Anthony Darnel 
declared, that his hatred to the houſe 
of Greaves was hereditary, habitual, 
and unconquerable. He ſwore he 
would ſpend his heart's blood to. per- 


petuate the quarrel ; and that, ſooner 
than 
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than his niece (ſhould match with 
young Launcelot, he would ſacrifice 
her with his own hand. The young 
gentleman, finding his prejudice ſo 
rancorous and invincible, left off 
making any further advances; and, 
ſince he found it impoſſible to obtain 
his conſent, reſolved to cultivate the 
od graces of Aurelia, and wed her 
in deſpite of her implacable guardian. 
 He-found means to eſtabliſh a literary 
correſpondence with her, as ſoon as 
her grief was a little abated ; and even 
to effect an interview, after hey return 
to her own houſe: but he ſoon had 
reaſon to repent of this indulgence. 
The uncle entertained ſpies upon the 
young lady, who gave him an account 
of this meeting; in [conſequence of 
which ſhe was ſuddenly hurtied to 
ſome diſtant part of the country, which 

we never could diſcover. 
It was then we thought Mr. 
Launcelot a little diſordered in his 
brain, his grief was ſo wild, and his 
paſſion ſo impetuous. He refuſed all 
en neglected his perſon, re- 
nounced 
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nounced his amuſements, rode out in 


the rain, ſometimes bare headed, 
ſtrolled about the fields all night, and 
became ſo peeviſh, that none of the 
domeſticks durſt {peak to him, with- 
out the hazard of broken bones. 
Hexing played theſe pranks for about 
three weeks, to the unſpeakable cha- 
grin of his father, and the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all that knew him, he ſud- 
denly grew calm, and his good hu- 
mour returned, But this, as your 
ſea - faring people fay, was a deceitful 
calm, that ſoon uſhered in a end- 
ful ſtorm. Y 

He had long ſought. an ppm 
nity to tamper with ſome of Mr. Dar- 
nel's ſervants, who could inform him 
of the place Where Aurelia was con- 
fined; but there was not one about the 
family who could give him that fatis- 
faction: for the perſons who accom- 
panied her, remained as a watch up- 
on her motions, and none of the other 
domeſtics were privy to the tranſaction. 
All attempts proving fruitleſs, he could 
no longer reſtain his impatience; but 
throw- 
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throwing himſelf in the way of the 
uncle, upbraided him in fuck harſh 
terms, that a formal challenge enſued. 
They agreed to decide their diffe- 
rence without witneſſes; and one 
morning, before ſun-rife, met on that 
very common where Mr. Greaves had 
faved the life of Aurelia. The firſt 
piſtol was fired on each fide without 
any effect; but Mr. Darnel's ſecond 
wounded the young ſquire in the 
flank : nevertheleſs, having a piſtol in 
reſerve, he defired his antagoniſt, to 
alk kis life. The'other, inſtead of 
ſubmitting, drew his ſword ; and Mr. 
Greaves, firing his piece into the air, 
followed his example. The conteſt 
then became very hot, tho' of ſhort 
continuance. Parnel being difarmed 
at the firſt onſet, our young ſquire gave 
him back the ſword, which he, was 
baſe enough to uſe a fecond time 
againſt his conqueror. Such an in- 
ſtance of repeated ingratitude and bru- 
tal ferocity diveſted Mr. Greaves of 
his temper and forbearance. He at- 
tacked Mr. Anthony with great fury, 


and 
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and at the firſt longe ran him up to 
the hilt, at the ſame time ſeizing wi 
his left hand'the ſhell of his enemy's 
ſword, which he broke in diſdain. 
Mr. Darnel having fallen, the other 
immediately mounted his horfe, which 
he had tied to a tree before the en- 
gagement; and riding full ſpeed to 
Aſhenton, ſent a ſargeon to Antho- 
ny's aſſiſtance, He afterwards inge- 
nuoufly confeſſed all theſe particulars 
to his father, who was overwhelmed 
with conſternation, for the wounds of 
Darnet were judged mortal ; and as 
no perfort had ſeen the particulars of 
the duel, Mr. Launcelot might have 
been convicted of murder. 115 
© On theſe conſiderations, before a 
warrant' could be ſerved upon him, 
the old knight, by dint of the moſt 
eager intreaties, accompanied with 
marks of horror and deſpair, prevailed 
upon his ſon to withdraw himſelf from 
the kingdom, until ſuch time as the 
ſtorm ſhould be overblown. Had his 
heart been unengaged, he would have 


choſe to travel ; but at this period, 
B22 when 
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when his whole ſoul was engroſſed 
and ſo violently agitated by his paſſion 
for Aurelia, nothing but the fear of 
ſeeing the old gentleman run diſtrac- 
ted, would have induced him to deſiſt 
from the purſuit of that young lady 
far leſs quit the kingdom where ſhe, 
reſided. Well then, gemmen, he 
repaired to Harwich, where he em- 
barked for Holland, from whence he 
proceeded to Bruſſels, where he pro- 
cured a paſs-port from the French 
king, by, virtue of which he travelled 
to Marſeilles, and there took a-tartan 
for Genoa, The firſt letter fir Ever- 
hard received from him was dated at 
Florence, Mean while the ſurgeon's 
prognoſtic was not altogether verified. 
Mr. Darnel did not die immediately 
of his wounds ; but be lingered a long 
time, as it were in the arms of death, 
and even partly recovered: yet, in all 
probability, he will never be wholly re- 
ſtored to the enjoyment of his health, 
and is obliged every ſummer. to attend 
the hot well at Briſtol. As his wounds 
began to heal, his hatred to Mr, 
| Greaves 
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Greaves ſeemed to revive” with aug 
mented violence; and he is now, 
poſſible, more than ever * 
againſt alt reconciliation. Mr. Laun- 
celot, after having endeavoured to 
amuſe his imagination with a ſucceſ- 
ſion of curious objects, in a tour of 
Italy, took up his reſidence at a town 
called Piſa, and there fell into a deep 
melancholy, from which nothing could 
rouſe him but the. news of his fa- 
ther's death. 

The old gentleman 80d reſt his 
ſoul) never held up his head after the 
departure of bis darling Launcelot; 
and the dangerous onion of Dar- 
nel kept up his apprehenſion: this 
was reinforced by the obſtinate ſilence 
of the youth, and certain accounts of 
his diſordered mind, which he had fe- 
ceived from ſome of thoſt perſons who 
take pleaſùre in communicating diſa- 
greeable tidings. A complication of 
all theſe grievances, co-operating with 
a ſevere” fit” of the gout and gravel, 
producet # fever, which ih a few days. 
brou ght fir Everhard'to his long home; 

5 - afte, 
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after he had ſettled his affairs with 
heaven and earth, and made his peace 
with God and man. III aſſute you, 
gemmen, he made a moſt edifying 


and chriſtian end: he died regrett 
by all his neighbours except Anthony, 
and might be ſaid to be embalmed by 


the tears of the poor, to whom he was 


always a bounteous benefactor. 
«© When the ſon, now fir Launce- 
lot, came home, he appeared ſo mea- 
gre, wan, and hollow-eyed, that the 
ſervants hardly knew their young maſ- 
ter. His firſt care was to take poſſeſ- 
fion of his fortune, and ſettle accounts 
with the ſteward who had ſucceeded 
my father. Theſe affairs being diſ- 


cuſſed, he ſpared no pains to get in- 


telligence concerning miſs. Darnel ; 
and ſoon learned more of that young 
lady than he deſired to know ; for it 
was become the common talk of the 
country, that a match was agreed up- 
on between her and young ſquire Sy- 
camore, a gentleman of a very great 
fortune. Theſe tidings were pro- 
bably confirmed under her own hand, 
1 
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in a letter which ſhe: wrote to ſir 
Launcelot. The contents were never 
exactly known but to the parties them 
ſelves: nevertheleſs, the effects were 
too viſible ; for, from that bleſſed mo- 
ment, he ſpoke not one word to any 
living creature for the ſpace of three 
days: but was ſeen ſometimes to ſhed 
a flood of tears, and ſometimes to burſt 
out into a fit of laughing. At laſt he 
broke filence, and ſeemed to wake 
from his diſorder. He became more 
fond than ever of the exerciſe of 
riding, and began to amuſe himſelf 
again with acts of benevolence. One 
inſtance of his generoſity and juſtice 
deſerves. to be recorded in braſs or 
marble : you muſt know, gemmen, 
the rector of the pariſh was lately 
dead, and fir Everhard had promiſed 
the preſentation to another clergyman. 
In the mean time, fir Launcelot 
chancing one Sunday to ride through 
a lane, perceived a horſe ſaddled and 
bridled feeding on the fide of a fence; 
and caſting his eyes around, beheld 
on the other ſide of the hedge an ob- 

ʒject 
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je& lying extended. on the ground, 
which he took to be the body of a 
murdered traveller. He forthwith 
alighted ;. and, leaping into the field, 
deſcried a man at full length wrapped 
in a great coat, and writhing in ago- 
ny. Approaching nearer, he found 
it was a clergyman, in his gown and 

caſſock. When he inquired into the 
caſe, and offered his aſſiſtance, the 
ſtranger roſe up, thanked him for his 
courteſy, and declared that he was 
now very well. The knight, who 
thought there was ſomething myſte- 
rious in this incident, expreſſed a de- 
fire to know the cauſe of his rolling in 
the graſs in that manner; and the 
clergyman, who knew his perſon, 
made no ſcruple in gratifying his cu- 
riofity. © You muſt know, fir, ſaid 
he, I ſerve the curacy of your own 
pariſh, for which the late incumbent 
payed me twenty pounds a year ; but 
this ſum being icarce ' ſufficient to 
maintain my wife and children, who 
are five in number, I agreed to read 
Prayers in the afternoon at another 
. church 
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church about four miles from hence; 
and for this additional duty I receive 
ten pounds more: as I keep a horſe, 
it was formerly an agreeable exerciſe 
rather than a toil ; but of late years I 
have been afflicted with a rupture, for 
which I conſulted the moſt eminent 
operators in the kingdom; but I have 
no cauſe to rejoice in the effects of 
their advice, though one of them aſ- 
ſured me I was completely cured. 
The malady is now more troubleſome 
than ever, and often comes upon me 
ſo violently while I am on horſeback, 
that I am forced to alight, and lie 
down upon the ground, until the cauſe 
of the diſorder can for the time be re- 
duced.” 

Sir Launcelot not only condoled 
with him upon his misfortune, but de- 
fired him to throw up the ſecond cure, 
and he would pay him ten pounds a 
year out of his own pocket. Your 
generofity confounds me, good fir: 
(cried the clergyman) and yet I ought 
not to be ſurpriſed at any inſtance of 
benevolence in fir Launcelot Greaves ; 

Vol. I. F but 
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but I will check the fulne(s of my 
heart. I ſhall only obſerve, that your 
good intention towards me can hard- 
ly take effect. The gentleman, who 
is to ſucceed the late incumbent, has 
given me notice to quit the premiſes, 
as he hath provided a friend of his 
own for the curacy.” © What! (cried 
the knight) does he mean to take your 
bread from you, without aſſigning any 
other reaſon? © Surely, fir, replied 
the eccleſiaſtic, I know of no other 
reaſon. I hope my morals are irre- 
proachable, and that I have done my 
duty with a conſcientious regard: I 
may venture an appeal to the pariſhi- 
oners among whom I have lived theſe 
ſeventeen years. After all, it is na- 
tural for every man to favour his own 
friends in preference to ſtrangers. As 
for me, I propoſe to try my fortune 
in the great city; and ] doubt not but 
providence will provide ſor me and 
my little ones. To this declaration 
Sir Launcelot made no reply; but ri- 
ding home ſet on foot a ſtrict enquiry 
into the character of this man, whoſe 
name 
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name was Jenkins. He found that 
he was a reputed ſcholar, equally re- 
markable for his modeſty and good 
life; that he viſited the ſick, aſſiſted 
the needy, compromiſed diſputes a- 
mong his neighbours, and ſpent his 
time in ſuch a manner as would have 
done honour to any chriſtian divine. 
Thus informed, the knight ſent for 
the gentleman to whom the living 
had been promiſed, and accoſted him 
to this effect: Mr. Tootle, I have 
a favour to aſk of you. The perſon 
who ſerves the cure of this pariſh, is 
a man of good character, beloved by 
the people, and has a large family. I 
ſhall be obliged to you if you will 
continue him in the curacy.” . The 
other told him he was ſorry be could 
not comply with his requeſt, being 
that he had already promiſed the cu- 
racy to a friend of his own.” “No 
matter: (replied Sir Launcelot) ſince 
I have not intereſt with you, I will 
endeavour to provide for Mr. Jenkins 
in ſome other way. 
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That fame afternoon he walked 
over to the curate's houſe, and told 
him that he had ſpoken in his behalf 
to Dr. Tootle, but the curacy was pre- 
engaged, The good man having 
made a thoufand acknowledgments 
for the trouble his honour had taken 
] have not intereſt ſufficient to make 
you curate, (faid the knight) but I 
can give you the living itſelf, and that 
ſhall have.” So ſaying, he re- 
tired; leaving Mr. Jenkins incapable 
of uttering one ſyllable, ſo powerful- 
ly was he ſtruck with this unexpected 
tarn of fortune. The preſentation 
was immediately made out; and in a 
few days Mr. Jenkins was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his benefice, to the inex- 
preſſible joy of the congregation. Hi- 
therto every thing went right, and 
every unprejudiced perſon commended 
the knight's conduct: but, in a little 
time, his generoſity ſeemed to over- 
leap the bounds of diſcretion; and 
even in ſome caſes might be thought 
tending 'to a breach of the king's 
peace. For example, he compelled, 
| Wc 
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oi & armis, a rich farmer's ſon to 
marry the daughter of a cottager, 
whom the young fellow had de- 
bauched. Indeed it ſeems there was 
a promiſe of marriage in the caſe, 
though it could not be legally aſcer- 
tained. The wench took on diſmal- 
ly; and her parents had recourſe to 
Sir Launcelot, who, ſending for the 
delinquent, expoſtulated with him ſe- 
verely on the injury he had done the 
young woman, and exhorted him to 
ſave her life and reputation by per- 
forming his promiſe; in which caſe 
he (Sir Launcelot) would give her 
three hundred pounds to her. portion. 
Whether the farmer thought there 
was ſomething intereſted in this un- 
common offer, or was a little elevated 
by the conſciouſneſs of his father's 
wealth ; he rejected the propoſal with 
ruſtic diſdain, and ſaid, if ſo be as 
how the wench would ſwear the child 
to him, he would ſettle it with the 
pariſh : but declared, that no ſquire 
in the land ſhould oblige him to 
buckle with ſuch a cracked pitcher. 

13 This 
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This reſolution, however, he could 
not maintain : for, in leſs than two 


hours, the rector of the pariſh had 


direction to publiſh the banns, and 
the ceremony was performed in due 
courſe.. | | 

Nov, though we know not preciſe- 
ly the nature of the arguments that 
were uſed with the farmer, we may 
conclude they were of the minatory 
ſpecies; for the young fellow could 
not, for ſome time, look any perſon in 


the face. The knight acted as the 
general redreſſer of grievances. If a 


woman complained to him of being 
11 treated by her huſband, he firſt in- 
quired into the foundation of the 
complaint; and if he found it juſt, 
catechiſed the defendant. If the 
warning had no effect, and the man 
proceeded to freſh acts of violence; 
then his judge took the execution of 
the law in his own hand, and horſe- 
whipped the party. Thus he invol- 
ved himſelf in ſeveral law-ſuits, that 
drained him of pretty large ſums of 
money. He ſeemed particularly in- 
| 7 cenſed 
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cenſed at the leaſt appearance of- op- 
preſſion 5 and ſupported: divers poor 
tenants againſt the extortion: of the 
landlords. Nay, he has been known 
to travel two hundred miles as a vo- 
lunteer; to offer his aſſiſtance in the 
cauſe of a perſon, who he heard was 
by chicanery and oppreſſion wronged 
of a conſiderable eſtate. He accord- 
ingly took her under his protection, 
relieved her diſtreſſes, and was ata 
vaſt expence in bringing the ſuit to a 
determination; which being unfa- 
vourable to his client, he reſolved to 
bring an appeal into the houſe of 
lords, and certainly would have exe- 
cuted his purpoſe, if the gentlewoman 

had not died in the interim.” 2 
At this period Ferret interrupted | 
the narrator, by obſerving that: the 
ſaid Greaves was a common nuſance, 
and ought to be proſecuted on-the-ſta+ 
tute of barretry. No, fir; (reſumed 
Mr. Clarke) he cannot be convicted 
of barretry, unleſs he is always at va- 
riance with ſome perſon or other, a 
mover of ſuits and quarrels, who diſ- 
F 4 turbs 
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turbs the peace under colour of law. 
Therefore he is in the indictment 
ſtiled, Communts malefaftor, calumnia- 
tor & ſeminator litium. © Prithee, 
truce with thy definitions, (cried Fer- 
ret) and make an end of thy long- 
winded ſtory. Thou haſt no title to 
be ſo tedious, until thou comeſt to 
have a coif in the court of common 
pleas.” Tom ſmiled contemptuous, 
and had juſt opened his mouth to 
proceed, when the company were 
diſturbed by a hideous repetition of 
groans, that ſeemed to iſſue from the 
chamber in which the body of the 
ſquire was depoſited, The landlady 
{natched the candle, and ran into the 
room, followed by the doctor and the 
reſt; and this accident naaturally ſuſ- 
pended the narration. In like man- 
ner we ſhall conclude the chapter, that 
the reader may have time to breathe, 
and digeſt what he has already heard. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. v. 
Is which this recapitulation draws to 
4 chſe, 


WI EN the landlady entered the 
room from whence the groan- 
ing proceeded, ſhe found the ſquire 
lying on his back under the dominion 
of the night- mare, which rode him 
ſo hard, that he not only groaned and 
ſnorted, but the ſweat ran down his 
face in ſtreams. The perturbation of 
his brain, occaſioned by this preſſure, 
and the fright he had lately under- 
gone, gave riſe to a very terrible 
dream, in which he' fancied himſelf 
apprehended for a robbery. The hor- 
ror of the gallows was ſtrong upon 
him, when he was ſuddenly awaked 
by a violent ſhock from the doctor; 
and the company broke in upon his 
view, ſtill perverted by fear, and be- 
dimmed by ſlumber. His dream was 
now realized by a full perſuaſion that 
he was ſurrounded by the conſtable 
and his gang, The firſt object that 

Fs pre- 
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preſented itſelf to his diſordered view 
was the figure of Ferret, who might 
very well have paſſed for the finiſher 
of the law : againſt him therefore the 
firſt effort of his deſpair was directed. 
He ſtarted upon the floor; and ſeizing 
a certain utenſil, that ſhall be name- 
lefs, launched it at the miſanthrope 
with ſuch violence, that, had he not 
cautiouſly flipped his head aſide, it is 
ſuppoſed that actual fire would have 
been produced from the colliſion of 
two ſuch hard and ſolid ſubſtances. 
All future miſchief was prevented by 
the ſtrength and agility of captain 
Crowe, who, ſpringing upon the aſ- 
failant, pinioned his arms to his ſides, 
crying, O damn ye, if you are for 
running a-head, I'll ſoon bring you 
to your bearings.” The ſquire thus 
reſtrained, ſoon recollected himſelf, 
and gazing upon every individual in 
the apartment, Wounds ! (ſaid he) 
I've had an ugly dream. I thought, 
for all the world, they were carrying 
me to Newgate,; and that there was 
Jack Ketch coom to vetch me before 
| my 
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my taim.” Ferret, who was the perſon 

he had thus diſtinguiſhed, eying him 

with a look of the moſt emphatic ma- 
levolence, told him, it was very na- 

tural for a knave to dream of New- 
gate; and that he hoped to ſee the 

day when this dream would be found 

a true prophecy, and the common- 
wealth-purged of all ſuch rogues and 
vagabonds : but it could not be ex- 
pected that the vulgar would be ho- 

neſt and conſcientious, while the great 

were diſtinguiſhed by profligacy and 
corruption, The ſquire was diſpoſed 

to make a practical reply to this inſi- 
nuation, when Mr. Ferret prudently 
withdrew himſelf from the ſcene of 
altercation. The good woman of the 
houſe perſuaded his antagoniſt to take 
out his nap, aſſuring him that the eggs 

and bacon, with a mug of excellent 

ale, ſhould be forthcoming in due ſea- 

ſon. The affair being thus fortunate- _ 
ly adjuſted, the gueſts returned tothe » 
kitchen, and Mr. Clarke reſumed his, 
ſtory to this effect. You'll pleaſe to V ; 
take notice, gemmen, that befides the 

* in 
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_ inſtances I have alledged of Sir Laun- 
celot's extravagant benevolence, I could 
recount a great many others of the 
ſame nature, and particularly the lau- 
dable vengeance he took of a country 
lawyer, ——I'm ſorry that any ſuch 
miſcreant ſhould belong to the pro- 
feſſion. He was clerk of the aſſize, 
gemmen, in a certain town, not a 
great way diſtant, and having a blank 
pardon left by the judges for ſome 
criminals, whoſe caſes were attended 
with favourable circumſtances, he 
would not inſert the name of one who 
could not procure a guinea for the 
fee; and the poor fellow, who had 
only ſtole-an hour-glaſs out of a ſhoe- 
maker's window, was actually exe- 
cuted after a long reſpite; during 
which he had been permitted to go 
abroad, and earn his ſubſiſtence by his 
daily labour. 

Sir Launcelot, being informed of 
this barbarous act of avarice, and 
having ſome ground that bordered on 
the lawyer's eſtate, not only rendered 
„ contemptible and infamous, by 

k_ EX= 
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expoſing him as often as they met on 
the grand jury, but alſo, being veſted 
with the property of the great tythes, 
proved ſuch a troubleſome neighbour, 
ſometimes by making waſte among 
his hay and corn, ſometimes by inſti- 
tuting ſuits againſt him for petty treſ- 
paſſes, that he was fairly obliged to 
quit his habitation, and remove into 
another part of the kingdom. All 
theſe avocations could not divert Sir 
Launcelot from the execution of a 
wild ſcheme, which has carried his 
extravagance to ſuch a pitch, that! 
am afraid if a ſtatute—— you under- 
ſtand me, gemmen, were ſued, the 
jury would I don't chooſe to ex- 
plain myſelf further on this circum- 
ſtance, Be that as it may, the ſer- 
vants at Greaveſbury-hall were not a 
little confounded, when their maſter 
took down from the family armoury 
a compleat ſuit of armour, which had 
belonged to his great grandfather, Sir 
Marmaduke Greaves, a great war- 
rior, who loſt his life in the ſervice. of 
his king. This armour being ſcoured, 
re- 
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' repaired, and altered, fo as to fit Sir 
Launcelot, a certain knight, whom I 
don't chooſe to name, becauſe I be- 
lieve he cannot be proved compos men- 
tis, came down ſeemingly on a vilit, 
with two attendants ; and, on the eve 
of the feſtival of St. George, the ar- 
mour being carried into the chapel, 
Sir Launcelot (Lord have mercy upon 
us!) remained all night in that diſmal 
place, alone and without light, though 
it was confidently reported all over the 
country, that the place was haunted 
by the ſpirit of his great great uncle, 
who, being lunatic, had cut his throat 
from ear to ear, and was found dead 
on the communion table.” 

It was obſerved, that while Mr. 
Clarke rehearſed this circumſtance, 
his eyes began to ſtare, and his teeth 
to chatter ; while Dolly, whoſe looks 
were fixed invariably on this narrator, 
growing pale, and hitching her joint- 
ſtool nearer the chimney, exclaimed 
in a frightened tone, ** Moother, 
moother, in the neame of God, look 
to 'un! how a quakes! as I'm a 


| pre- 
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precious ſaoul, a looks as if a ſaw 
ſomething.“ Tom forced a ſmile, and 
thus proceeded: _ 

« While Sir Launcelot tarried with- 
in the chapel, with the doors all 
locked, the other knight ſtalked round 
and round it on the outſide, with his 
ſword drawn, to the terror of divers 
perſons who were preſent at the cere- 
mony. As ſoon as day broke he 
opened one of the doors, and, going 
in to Sir Launcelot, read a book for 
ſome time, which we did ſuppoſe to 
be the conſtitutions of knight-erran- 
try: then we heard a loud flap which 
ecchoed through the whole chapel, 
and the ſtranger pronounce with an 
audible and ſolemn voice, „In the 


name of God, St. Michael, and St. 


George, I dub thee knight—be faith- 
ful, bold, and fortunate.” You can- 
not imagine, gemmen, what an effect 
this ſtrange ceremony had upon the 
people who were aſſembled. They 
gazed at one another in filent hocror ; 
and, when Sir Launcelot came forth 
completely armed, took to their heels 

: "I 
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in a body, and fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation. I myſelf was over- 
turned in the crowd; and this was 
the caſe with that very individual per- 
ſon who now ſerves him as a ſquire. 
He was ſo frightened that he could 
not riſe, but lay roaring in ſuch a 
manner, that the knight came up, and 

ave him a thwack with his launce 
acroſs the ſhoulders, which rouſed him 
with a vengeance. For my own part, 
I freely own I was not altogether un- 
moved at ſeeing ſuch a figure come 
ſtalking out of a church in the grey of 
the morning ; for it recalled to my re- 
membrance the idea of the ghoſt in 
Hamlet, which I had ſeen acted in 
Drury-lane, when I made my firſt 
trip to London ; and I had not yet got 
rid of the impreſſion, 

* Sir Launcelot, attended by the 
other knight, proceeded to the ſtable; 
from whence, with his own hands, 
he drew forth one of his beſt horſes, 
a fine mettleſome ſorrel, who had got 
blood in him, ornamented with rich 
trappings. In a trice the two 3 

an 
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and the other two ſtrangers, who now 
appeared to be trumpeters, were 
mounted. Sir Launcelot's armour 
was lacquered black; and on his 
ſhield was repreſented the moon in 
her firſt quarter, with the motto im- 
pleat orbem. The trumpets having 
ſounded a charge, the ſtranger pro- 
nounced with a loud voice, © God pre- . 
ſerve this gallant knight in all his ho- 
nourable atchievements; and may he 
long continue to preſs the ſides of his 
now adopted ſteed, which Idenominate 
Bronzomarte, hoping that he will ri- 
val in ſwiftneſs and ſpirit Bayardo, 
Brigliadoro, or any other ſteed of paſt 
or preſent chivalry ? After another 
flouriſh of the trumpets, all four clap- 
ped ſpurs to their horſes, Sir Launce- 
lot couching his launce, and galloped 
to and fro, as if they had been mad, 
to the terror and aſtoniſhment of all 
the ſpectators. What ſhould have 
induced our knight to chooſe this here 
man for his ſquire, is not eaſy to de- 
termine; for, of all the ſervants about 


the houſe, he was the leaſt likely ei- 
ther 
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ther to pleaſe his maſter, or engage in 
ſuch an undertaking. His name is 
Timothy Crabſhaw, and he acted in 
the capacity of whipper- in to Sir Ever- 
hard. He afterwards married the 
daughter of a poor cottager, by whom 
he has ſeveral children, and was em- 
ployed about the houſe as a plough- 
man and carter. To be ſure the fel- 
low has a dry ſort of humour about 
him : but he was univerſally hated 
among the ſervants for his abuſive 
tongue and perverſe diſpoſition, which 
often brought him into trouble; for 
though the fellow is as ſtrong as an 
elephant, he has no more courage na- 
turally than a chicken! ſay natural- 
ly, becauſe, ſince his being a member 
of knight-errantry, he has done ſome 
things that appear altogether incredi- 
ble and præternatural. 

% Timothy kept ſuch a bawling, 
after he had received the blow from 
Sir Launcelot, that every body on the 
field thought ſome of his bones were 
broken ; and his wife, with five bant- 
lings, came ſnivelling to the knight, 
who 
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who ordered her to ſend the huſ- 
band directly to his houſe. Tim ac- 
cordingly went thither, - groaning pi- 
teouſly all the way, creeping along 
with his body bent like a Greenland 
canoe. As ſoon as he entered the 
court, the outward door was ſhut ; 
and Sir Launcelot coming down ſtairs 
with a horſewhip in his hand, aſked 
what was the matter with him that he 
complained fo diſmally ? To this que- 
ſtion he replied, that it was as com- 
mon as duck-weed in his country, for 
a man to complain when his bones 
were broke.“ What ſhould have 
broke your bones?“ ſaid the knight. 
*« I cannot gueſs, (anſwered the other) 
unleſs it was that delicate ſwitch that 
your honour in your mad pranks 
handled ſo dextrouſly upon my car- 
caſe,” Sir Launcelot then told him, 
there was nothing ſo good for a bruiſe 
as a ſweat, and he had the remedy in 
his hand. Timothy eying the horſe- 
whip aſkance, obſerved that there 
was another ſtill more ſpeedy ; to wit, 
a moderate pill of lead, with a ſuffi- 

cient 
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cient doſe of gun-powder. © No, 
raſcal, (cried the knight) that muſt 
be reſerved for your betters.” So ſay- 
ing, he employed the inſtrument fo 
effectually, that Crabſhaw ſoon forgot 
his fractured ribs, and capered about 
with great agility, When he had 
been diſciplined in this manner to 
ſome purpoſe, the knight told him he 
might retire ; but ordered him to re- 
turn next morning, when he ſhould 
have a repetition of the medicine, pro- 
vided he did not find himfelf capable 
of walking in an erect poſture. The 
gate was no ſooner thrown open, than 
Timothy ran home with all the ſpeed 
of a grey-hound, and corrected his 
wife, by whoſe advice he had pre- 
tended to be ſo grievouſly damaged in 
his perſon. No body dreamed that 
he would next day preſent himſelf at 
Greaveſbury-hall; nevertheleſs, he was 
there very. early in the morning, and 
even cloſetted 2 whole hour with Sir 
Launcelot. He came out making wry 
faces, and ſeveral times ſlapped him- 
{elf on the fore-head, crying, wm 

ins ! 
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kins! thof he be creazy, I an't, that 
I an't!” When he was aſked what 
was the matter, he ſaid, he believed 
the devil had got in him, and he 
ſhould never be his own man again. 
That ſame day the knight carried him 
to Aſhenton, where he beſpoke thoſe 
accoutrements which he now wears ; 
and while theſe were making, it was 
thought the poor fellow would have 
run diſtracted. He did nothing but 
growl, and curſe, and ſwear to him- 
ſelf, run backwards and forwards be- 
tween his own hutt and Greaveſbury- 
hall, and quarrel with the horſes in 
the ſtable. At length his wife and fa- 
mily were removed into a ſnug farm- 
houſe that happened to be empty, and 
care taken that they ſhould be com- 
fortably maintained. 

© Theſe precautions being taken, 
the knight, one morning, at day- 
break, mounted Bronzomarte, and 
Crabſhaw as his ſquire, aſcended the 
back of a clumſy cart-horſe, called 
Gilbert. This again was looked up- 
on as an inſtance of inſanity in the 


ſaid 
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faid Crabſhaw; for, of all the horſes 
in the ſtable, Gilbert was the moſt 
ſtubborn and vicious, and had often 
like to have done a miſchief to Timo- 
thy while he drove the cart and 
plough. When he was out of hu- 
mour he would kick and plunge as if 
the devil was in him. He once thruſt 
Crabſha into the middle of a quick- 
ſet-hedge, where he was terribly torn; 
another time he canted him over his 
head into a quagmire, where he ſtuck 
with his heels up, and muſt have pe- 
riſned if people had not been paſſing 
that way; a third time he ſeized him 
in the ſtable with his teeth by the rim 
of the belly, and ſwung him off the 
ground, to the great danger of his life; 
and I'll be hanged if it was not owing 
to Gilbert that Crabſhaw was now 
thrown into the river. Thus mounted 
and accoutred, the knight and his 
ſquire ſet out on their firſt excurſion. 
They turned 6ff from the common 
highway, and travelled all that day 
without meeting any thing worth re- 
counting : but, in the morning of the 
ſecond 
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ſecond day, they were favoured with 
an adventure. The hunt was upon 
a common, through which they tra- 
velled, and the hounds were in full 
cry after a fox, when Crabſhaw, 
prompted by his own miſchievous diſ- 
poſition, and neglecting the order of 
his maſter, who called aloud to him 
to deſiſt, rode up to the hounds, and 
croſſed them at full gallop. The 
huntſman, who was not far off, run- 
ning towards the ſquire, beſtowed up- 
on his head ſuch a memento with his 
pole, as made the landſchape dance + 
before his eyes; and in a twinkling 
he was ſurrounded by all the fox- 
| hunters, who plied their whips about 
his ears with infinite . agility. Sir 
Launcelot advancing at an eaſy pace, 
inſtead of aſſiſting the diſaſtrous ſquire, 
exhorted his adverſaries to puniſh him 
ſeverely for his inſolence, and they 
were not flow in obeying this injunc- 
tion. Crabſhaw. finding himſelf in 
this diſagreeable fituation, and that 
there was no ſuccout to be expected 
from his maſter, on whoſe proweſs he 
had 
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had depended, grew deſperate ; and, 
clubbing his whip, laid about him 
with great fury, wheeling about Gil- 
bert, who was not idle; for he, hay- 
ing received ſome of the favours in- 
tended for his rider, both bit with 
his teeth, and kicked with his heels; 
and at laſt made his way through the 
ring that incircled him, though not 
before he had broke the huntſman's 
leg, lamed one of the beſt horſes on 
the field, and killed half a ſcore of 
the hounds. Crabſhaw ſeeing him- 
ſelf clear of the fray, did not tarry to 
take leave of his maſter, but made the 
molt of his way to Greaveſbury-hall, 
where he appeared hardly with any 
veſtige of the human countenance, fo 
much had he been defaced in this ad- 
venture. He did not fail to raiſe a 
great clamour againſt Sir Launcelot, 
whom he curſed as a coward in plain 
terms, ſwearing he would never ſerve 
bim another day: but whether he al- 
tered his mind on cooler reflection, or 
was lectured by his wife, who well 
underſtood her own intereſt, he roſe 

5 with 
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with the cock, and went again in 
queſt of Sir Launcelot, whom he 
found on the eve of a very hazardous 
enterprize. In the midſt of a lane 
the knight happened to meet with a 
party of about forty recruits, com- 
manded by a ſerjeant, a corporal, 
and a drummer, which laſt had his 
drum ſlung at his back; but ſeeing 
ſuch a ſtrange figure mounted on a 
| high-ſpirited horſe, he was ſeiz- 
ed with an inclination to divert his 
company. With this view he braced 
his drum, and, hanging it in its pro- 
per poſition, began to beat a point of 
war, advancing under the very noſe of 
Bronzomarte; while the corporal ex- 
claimed, Damn my eyes, who have 
we got here? old king Stephen, from 
the horſe armoury, in the Tower; or 
the fellow that rides armed at my 
lord mayor's ſhew.” The knight's 
ſteed ſeemed at leaſt as well pleaſed 
with the ſound of the drum as were 
the recruits that followed it; and ſig- 
nified his ſatisfaction in ſome curvet- 


tings and caprioles, which did not at 
Vol, I. G all 
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all diſcompoſe the rider, who, addreſs- 
ing himſelf to the ſerjeant, © Friend, 
ſaid he, you ought to teach your drum- 
mer better manners. I would chaſ- 
tiſe the fellow on the ſpot for his in- 
ſolence, were it not out of the re- 
ſpect I bear to his majeſty's ſervice.” 
«© Reſpect mine a [ (cried this 
ferocious commander) what, d'ye 
think to frighten us with your pew- 
ter piſspot on your ſcull, and your 
lacquer'd potlid on your arm ? get 
out of the way and be damned, or 
T'll raiſe with my halbert ſuch a clut- 
ter upon your target, that you'll re- 
member it the longeſt day you have to 
live.” At that inſtant, Crabſhaw arriv- 
ing upon Gilbert, “So raſcal, ſaid Sir 
Launcelot, you are returned. Go and 
beat in that ſcoundrel's drum-head.“ 
„The ſquire, who ſaw no wea- 
pons of offence about the drummer 
but a ſword, which he hoped the 
owner durſt not draw ; and being re- 
ſolved to exert himſelf in making a- 
tonement for his deſertion, advanced 


to execute his maſter's orders: but 
Gilbert, 
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Gilbert, who liked not the noiſe, 
refuſed to proceed in the ordinary 
way. Then the ſquire turning his 
tail to the drummer, he advanced 
in a retrograde motion, and with 
one kick of his heels, not only broke 
the drum into a thouſand pieces, 
but laid the drummer in the mire, 
with ſuch a blow upon his hip-bone, 
that he halted all the days of his 
life. The recruits, perceiving the 
diſcomfiture of their leader, armed 
themſelves with ſtones; the ſerjeant 
raiſed his halbert in a poſture of de- 
fence, and immediately a ſevere ac- 
tion enſued. By this time, Crab- 
ſhaw had drawn his ſword, and be- 
gun to lay about him like a devil 
incarnate; but, in a little time, he 
was falnted by a volley of ſtones, 
one of which knocked out two of 
his grinders, and brought him to 
the earth, where he had like to 
have found no quarter ; for the 
whole company crowded about him, 
with their cudgels brandiſhed ; and 
perhaps he owed his preſervation to 
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their preſſing ſo hard that they hin- 


dered one another from uſing their 
weapons. Sir Launcelot, ſeeing with 
indignation the unworthy treatment 
his ſquire had received, and ſcornin 
to ſtain his launce with the blood of 
plebeians, inſtead .of couching it in 
the reſt, ſcized it by the middle, and 
fetching one blow at the ſerjeant, 
broke in twain the halbert which 
he had raiſed as a quarter-ſtaff for his 
defence. The ſecond ſtroke encoun- 
tered his pate, which being the hard- 
eſt part about him, ſuſtained the ſhock 
without damage; but the third, light- 
ing on his ribs, he honoured the giver 
with immediate proſtration. The 
general being thus overthrown, Sir 
Launcelot advanced to the relief of 
Crabſhaw, and handled his weapon 
ſo effectually, that the whole body 
of the enemy were diſabled or rout- 
ed, before one cudgel had touched 
the carcaſs of the fallen ſquire. As 
for the corporal, inſtead of ſtand- 
ing by his commanding officer, he 
had overleaped the hedge, and run 

5 10 
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to the conſtable of an adjoining vil- 
lage for aſſiſtance. Accordingly, be- 
fore Crabſhaw could be properly 
remounted, the peace officer arriv- 
ed with his poſſe; and by the cor- 
poral was charged with Sir Launce- 
lot and his ſquire, as two highway- 
men. The conſtable, aſtoniſhed at 
the martial figure of the knight, and 
intimidated at fight of the havock he 
had made, contented himfelf with 
ſtanding at a diſtance, diſplaying the 
badge of his office, and reminding 
the knight that he repreſented his 
majeſty's perſon. Sir Launcelot, ſee- 
ing the poor man in great agitation, 
aſſured him that his deſign was to en- 
force, not violate the laws of his 
country; and that he and his ſquire 
would attend him to the next juſtice 
of the peace; but, in the mean time, 
he, in his turn, charged the peace- 
officer with the ſerjeant and the drum - 
mer, who had begun the fray. The 
Juſtice had been a pettifogger, and 
was a ſycophant to a nobleman in the 
neighbourhood, who had a poſt at 

oh; court. 
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court. He therefore thought he 
ſhould oblige his patron, ig ſhew- 
ing his reſpect for the military; and 
treated our knight with the moſt 
booriſh-+inſolence; but refuſed to 
admit him into his houſc, until he 
had ſurrendered all his weapons of 
offence to the conſtable. Sir Launce- 
lot and his ſquire being found the 
aggreſſors, the juſtice inſiſted upon 
making out their mittimus, if they 
did not find bail immediately; and 
could hardly be prevailed upon to 
agree. that they ſhould remain at 
the houſe of the conſtable, who, 
being a publican, undertook to keep 
them in ſafe cuſtody, until the knight 
conld write to his ſteward. Mean 
while he was bound over to the peace ; 
and the ſerjeant with his drummer 
were told they had a good action a- 
gainſt him for aſſault and battery, ei- 
ther by information or indictment. 
They were not, however, ſo ſond of 
the law as the juſtice ſeemed to be. 
Their ſentiments had taken a turn in 


favour of Sir Launcelot, during the 
courſe 
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courſe#of his examination, by which 
it appeared that he was really a gen- 
tleman of faſhion and fortune; and 
they reſolved to compromiſe the at- 
fair without the intervention of his 
worſhip. Accordingly, the ſetjeant 

repaired to the conſtable's houſe, 
where the knight was lodged; and 
humbled himſelf before his honour, 
proteſting with many oaths, that if 
he had known his quality he would 
have beaten the drummer's brains a- 
bout his ears, for preſuming to give 
his honour or his horſe the leaſt di- 
ſturbance; thof the fellow, he be- 
lieved, was ſufficiently puniſhed in 
being a cripple for life. Sir Launce- 
lot admitted of his apologies; and 
taking compaſſion on the fellow who 
had ſuffered ſo ſeverely for his folly, 
reſolved to provide for his mainte- 
nance. Upon. the repreſentation of 
the parties to the juſtice, the war- 
rant was next day diſcharged ; and 
the knight returned to his own houſe, 
attended by the ſerjeant and the drum- 
mer mounted on horſeback, the 
G 4 recruits 
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recruits being left to the corporal's 
charge. 

The halberdeer found the good 
effects of Sir Launcelot's liberality; 
and his companion being rendered 
unfit for his majeſty's ſervice by the 
heels of Gilbert, is now entertained 
at Greaveſbury-hall, where he will 
probably remain for life. As for 
Crabſhaw, his maſter gave him to 
underſtand, that if he did not think 
him pretty well chaftiſed for his 
preſumption and flight by the diſ- 
cipline he had undergone in the laſt 
two adventures, he would turn him 
out of his ſervice with diſgrace, Ti- 
mothy ſaid he believed it would be 
the greateſt favour he could do him 
to turn him out of a ſervice in which 
he knew he ſhould be rib-roaſted 
every day, and murdered at laſt. In 
this ſituation were things at Greaveſ- 
bury-hall about a month ago, ,when 
J crofled the country to Ferry-bridge, 
where I met my uncle: probably, 
this is the firſt incident of their ſecond 
excurſion; for the diſtance — 

this 
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this here houſe and Sir Launcelot's 
eſtate, does not exceed fourſcore or 
ninety miles.“ 


SHA F. . 


In which the reader will perceive that 
in ſome caſes madneſs is catching. 


R. Clarke having made an end 

of his narrative, the ſurgeon 
thanked him for the entertainment he 
had received ; and Mr. Ferret ſhrug- 
ged up his ſhoulders in filent diſap- 
obation. As for captain Crowe, 
who uſed at ſuch pauſes to pour in a 
broadſide of diſmembered remarks, 
linked together like chain-ſhot, he 
ſpoke not a ſyllable for ſome time; 
but, lighting a freſh pipe at the can- 
dle, began to roll ſuch voluminous ' 
clouds of ſmoke as in an inſtant filled 
the whole apartment, and rendered 
himſelf inviſible to the whole com- 
pany. Though he thus ſhrouded 
himſelf from their view, he did not 
long remain concealed from their 
hearing. They firſt heard a ſtrange 
G 5 diſſonant 
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diſſonant cackle, which the doctor 
knew to be a ſea-laugh, and this was 
followed by an eager exclamation of 
©. Rare pace, ſtrike my yards and 
top-maſts !—I've a good mind—why 
ſhouldn't—many a loſing voyage I ve 
— —ſmite my taffrel but I wool— By 
this time, he had relaxed ſo much 
in his, fumigation, that the tip of 
his noſe and one eye reappeared ; 

and as he had drawn his wig for- 
wards fo as to cover his whole fore- 
head, the figure that now ſaluted 
their eyes was much more ferocious 
and terrible than the fire- breathing 
chimæra of the antients. Notwith- 
ſtanding this dreadful appearance, 
there was no indignation in his heart; 

but, on the contrary, an agrecable 
curioſity, which he was determined to 
gratify. Addrefling himſelf to Mr. 
Fillet, „Prithee, doctor (ſaid he) 
can'ſt tell, whether a man, without 
being rated a lord or a baron, or what 
d'ye call um, d ye ſee, mayn't take 
to the highway in the way of a fro- 
lick, d'ye ſee ?—adad! for my own 


3 | palt, 
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part, brother, I'm refolved as how 
to cruiſe a bit in the way of an ar- 
rant—if ſo be as I can't at once be 
commander, mayhap I may be bore 
upon the books as a petty officer or 
the like, d'ye ſee.” 

«© Now, the Lord forbid ! (cried 
Clarke with tears in his eyes) I'd 
rather ſee you dead than brought 
to ſuch a dilemma.” Mayhap 
thou would'ſt (anſwered the uncle) ; 
for then, my lad, there would be 
ſome picking aha! do'ſt thou 
tip me. the traveller, my boy” 
Tom aſſured him he ſcorned any 
ſuch mercenary views. © I am only 
concerned (ſaid he) that you ſhould 
take any ſtep that might tend to the 
diſgrace of yourſelf or your family; 
and I ſay again I had rather die 
than live to ſee you reckoned any 
otherwiſe than compos” “Die 


and be damned! you ſhambling, half- 
timber'd fon of a—— (cried the 
choleric Crowe) do'ſt talk to me of 
keeping a reckoning and compalſs!— 
I could keep a reckoning, and box 

G 6 my 
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my compaſs, long enough before thy 
keelſtone was laid——Sam Crowe is 
not come here to ask thy counſel how 
to ſteer his courſe” —* Lord, fir, (re- 
ſumed the nephew) conſider what 
people will ſay——all the world will 
think you mad”'—** Set thy heart at 
eaſe, Tom, (cried the ſeaman) III 
have a trip to and again in this here 
channel. Mad! what then? I think 
for my part one half of the nation is 
mad and the other not very ſound— 
J don't ſee why I han't as good a 
Tight to be mad as another man 
but, doctor, as I was ſaying, I'd be 
bound to you, if you would direct 
me where I can buy that ſame tackle 
that an arrant muſt wear. As for the 
matter of the long pole headed with 
iron, I'd never deſire a better than a 
good boat- hook; and | could make a 
| ſpecial good target of that there tin 
iconce that holds the candle—mayhap 
any blackſmith will hammer me a 
ſcull-cap, d'ye fee, out of an old braſs 
kettle : and I can call my horſe by the 
name of my ſhip, which was Mufti. 

The 
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The ſurgeon was one of thoſe 
wags who can laugh inwardly, with- 
out exhibiting the leaſt outward mark 
of mirth or ſatisfaction. He at once 
perceived the amuſement which might 
be drawn from this ſtrange diſpoſition 
of the ſailor, together with the moſt 
likely means which could be uſed to 
divert him from ſuch an extravagant 
purſuit. - He therefore tipped Clarke 
the wink with one fide of his face, 
while the other was very gravely turn- 
ed to the captain, whom he addreſs- 
ed to this effect: It is not far from 
hence to Sheffield, where you might 
be fitted compleatly in half- a- day 
then you muſt wake your armour 
in church or chappel, and be dubbed. 
As for this laſt ceremony, it may be 
performed by any perſon whatſo- 
ever. Don Quixote was dubbed by 
his landlord; and there are many 
inſtances on record, of errants oblig- 
ing and compelling the next perſon 
they met to croſs their ſhoulders, and 
dub them knights. I myſelf would 


undertake to be your godfather; and 
I 
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I have intereſt enough to procure the 
keys of the pariſh church that ſtands 
hard by ; beſides, this is the eve of 
St. Martin, who was himſelf a knight- 
errant, and therefore a proper patron 
to a noviciate. I wiſh we could bor- 
row Sir Launcelot's armour for the 
occaſion.“ | 

Crowe, being ſtruck with this hint, 
ſtarted up, and laying his fingres on his 
lips to enjoin filence, walked off ſoftly 
on his tiptoes, to liſten at the door of 
our knight's apartment, and judge 
whether or not he was aſleep. Mr. 
Fillet took this opportunity to tell his 
nephew, that it would be in vain for 
him to combat this humour with rea- 
ſon and argument: but the moſt ef- 
fectual way of diverting him from the 
plan of knight-errantry would be, to 
frighten him heartily while he ſhould 
keep his vigil in the church. To- 
wards the accompliſhment of which 
purpoſe he craved the aſſiſtance of the 
miſanthrope as well as the nephew. 
Clarke ſeemed to reliſh the ſcheme ; 
and obſerved that his uncle, though 


Eell- 
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endued with courage enough to face 
any human danger, had at bottom a 
ſtrong fund of ſuperſtition, which he 
had acquired, or at leaſt improved, in 
the courſe of a ſea-life. Ferret, who 
perhaps would not have gone ten paces 
out of his road to ſave Crowe from the 
gallows, nevertheleſs, engaged as an 
auxiliary, merely in hope of ſeeing a 
fellow-creature miſerable ; and even 
undertook to be the principal agent in 
this adventure, For this office, in- 
deed, he was better qualified than they 
could have imagined : in the bundle 
which he kept under his great coat, 
there was, together with divers noſ- 
trums, a ſmall vial of liquid phoſpho- 
rus, ſufficient, as he had already ob- 
ſerved, to frighten a whole neigh- 
bourhood out of their ſenſes. In order 
to concert the previous meaſures, with- 
out being overheard, theſe confede- 
rates retired with a candle and lan- 
thorn into the ſtable ; and their backs 
were ſcarce turned, when captain 
Crowe came in loaded with pieces of 
the knight's armour, which he had 
con- 
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conveyed from the apartment of Sir 
Launcelot, whom. he had left faſt 
alleep. ; 
Underſtanding that the reſt of the 
company were gone out for a moment, 
he could not reſiſt the inclination he 
felt of communicating his intention to 
the landlady, who, with her daugh- 
ter, had been too much engaged in 
preparing Crabſhaw's ſupper, to know 
the purport of their converſation. The 
good woman, being informed of the 
captain's deſign to remain alone all 
night in the church, began to oppoſe 
it with all her rhetorick. She ſaid it 
was ſetting his Maker at defiance, and 
a wilful running into temptation. She 
aſſured him all the country knew that 
the church was haunted by ſpirits and 
hobgoblins : that lights had been ſeen 
in every corner of it; and a tall wo- 
man in white had one night appeared 
upon the top of the tower : that dread- 
ful ſhrieks were often heard to come 
from the ſouth aile, where a mur- 
dered man had been buried: that ſhe 
herſelf had ſeen the croſs on the ſtee- 


ple 
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ple all a-fire ; and one evening as ſhe 
paſſed a horſe-back cloſe by the ſtile 
at the entrance into the church-yard, 
the horſe ſtood ftill, ſweating and 
trembling, and had no power to pro- 
ceed until ſhe had repeated the Lord's 
Prayer. | | 
Theſe remarks made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the imagination of Crowe, 
who aſked, in ſome confuſion, if the 
had got that ſame prayer in print. She 
made no anſwer; but reaching the 
prayer-book from a ſhelf, and turning 
up the leaf, put it into his hand: then 
the captain, having adjuſted his ſpec- 
tacles, began to read or rather ſpell 
aloud with equal eagerneſs and ſolem- 
nity. He had refreſhed his memory 
fo well as to remember the whole; 
when the doctor, returning with his 
companions, gave him to underſtand 
that he had procured the key of the 
chancel, where he might watch his 
armour as well as in the body of the 
church; and that 'he was ready to 
conduct him to the ſpot. Crowe was 
not now quite ſo forward as he had 


ap- 
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appeared before ts atchieve this ad- 
venture. He began to ſtart objections 
with reſpect to the borrowed armour : 
he wanted to ſtipulate the comforts of 
a can of flip, and a candle's end, dur- 
ing his vigil; and hinted ſomething 
of the damage he might ſuſtain from 

your malicious imps of darkneſs, 
The doctor told him, the conſtitu- 
tions of chivalry abſolutely required 
that he ſhould be left in the dark 
alone, and faſting, to ſpend the night 
in pious meditations ; but if he had 
any fears which diſturbed his con- 
ſcience, he had much better deſiſt, 
and give 77 all thoughts of knight er- 
rantry, which could not conſiſt with 
the leaſt ſhadow of apprehenſion. The 
captain, ſtung by this remark, re- 
plied not a word ; but gathering up 
the armour into a bundle, threw it on 
his back, and ſet out for the place of 
probation, preceded by Clarke with 
the lanthorn. When they arrived at 
the church, Fillet, who had procured 
the key from the ſexton, who was his 
patient, opened the door, and con- 
ducted 
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ducted our novice into the middle of 
the chancel, where the armour was 
depoſited. Then bidding Crowe draw 
his hanger, committed him to the 
protection of heaven, aſſuring him he 
would come back, and find him ei- 
ther dead or alive by day-break, and 
perform the remaining part of the ce- 
remony. So ſaying, he and the other 
aſſociates ſhook him by the hand and 
took their leave, after the ſurgeon had 
tilted up the lanthorn, in order to take 
a view of his viſage, which was pale 
and haggard. 

Before the door was locked upon 
him, he called aloud, © Hilloa ! doc- 
tor, hip—another word, d'ye fee—” 
They forthwith returned, to know 
what he wanted, and found him al- 
ready in a ſweat. *© Heark ye, bro- 
ther (ſaid he, wiping his face) I do 
ſuppoſe as how one may paſs away the 
time in whiſtling the black joke, or 
ſinging black- ey d Suſan, or ſome ſuch 
ſorrowful ditty.” By no means, 
(cried the doctor) ſuch paſtimes are 
neither ſuitable to the place, nor the 
occa- 
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occaſion, which is altogether a reli- 
gious exerciſe. If you have got any 
pſalms by heart, you may ſing a ſtave 
or two, or repeat the doxology.” 
© Would I had Tom Laverick here, 
(replied our novitiate) he would ſing 
E anthems like a ſea-mew—a had 
been a clerk a-ſhore—many's the time 
and often I've given him a rope's end 
for ſinging pſalms in the larboard 
watch—would I had hired the ſon of 
a bitch to have taught me a- caſt of 
his office but it cannot be holp, bro- 
ther—if we can't go large, we mult 
haul upon a wind, as the ſaying is— 
if we can't ſing, we mult pray. 
The company again left him to his 
devotion, and returned to the public 
houſe, in order to execute the eſſential 
part of their project. 
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CHAP. vn. 


In which the knight reſumes bis im- 
Portance. 


Oc rok Fillet having borrowed 
a couple of ſheets from the land- 
lady, dreſſed the miſanthrope and Tom 
Clarke in ghoſtly apparel, which was 
re- inforced by a few drops of liquid 
phoſphorus, from Ferret's phial, rub- 
bed on the fore-heads of the two ad- 
venturers. Thus equipped they re- 
turned to the church with their con- 
ductor, who entered with them ſoftly 
at an aile which was oppoſite to a 
place where the novice kept watch. 
They ſtole unperceived through the 
body of the church; and though it 
was ſo dark that they could not diſ- 
tinguiſh the captain with the eye, they 
heard the ſound of his ſteps, as he 
walked backwards and forwards on 
the pavement with uncommon expe- 
dition, and an cjaculation now and 
oy eſcape in a murmur fiom his 
ips. 
The 
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The triumvirate having taken their 
ſtation, with a large pew in their front, 
the two ghoſts uncovered their heads, 
which, by help of the phoſphorus, ex- 
hibited a pale and lambent flame, ex- 
tremely diſmal and ghaſtly to the 
view; then Ferret, in a ſqueaking tone 
exclaimed, «© Samuel Crowe! Samuel 
Crowe!” The captain hearing him- 
ſelf accoſted in this manner, at ſuch a 
time, and in ſuch a place, replied, 
“ Hilloah;“ and turning his eyes to- 
wards the quarter whence the voice 
ſeemed to proceed, beheld the terrible 
apparition. This no ſooner ſaluted 
his view, than his hair briſtled up, his 
knees began to knock, and his teeth to 
chatter, while he cried aloud, © In the 
name of God, where are you bound, 
ho?” To this bail, the miſanthrope 
anſwered, © We are the ſpirits of 
thy grandmother Jane and thy aunt 
Bridget.” 

At mention of theſe names, Crowe's 
terrors began ta give way to his reſent- 
ment, and he pronounced in a quick 
tone of ſurprize, mixed with indigna- 

tion, 
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tion, What d'ye want? what d'ye 
want? what d'ye want, ho?” The 
ſpirit replied, © We are ſent to warn 
thee of thy fate.” © From whence, 
ho? ” cried the captain, whoſe choler 
had by this time well nigh triumphed 
over his fear. From heaven,” ſaid 
the voice. © Ye lie, ye b—s of hell! 
(did our novice exclaim) ye are dam - 
ned for heaving me out of my right, 
five fathom and a half by the lead, in 
burning brimſtone. Don't I ſee the 
blue flames come out of your hawſe- 
holes—mayhap you may be the devil 
himſelf for aught I know——but, I 
truſt in the Lord, d'ye ſee— I never 
diſrated a kinſman, d'ye ſee ; ſo don't 
come along fide of me—put about on 
th'other tack, d'ye ſee—you need not 
clap hard aweather, for you'll ſoon 
get to hell again with a flowing fail.” 
So ſaying, he had recourſe to his 
Pater-noſter ; but perceiving the ap- 
paritions approach, he thundered out, 
* Avaſt, —avaſt—ſheer off, ye babes 
of hell, or V1! be foul of your fore- 
lights.” He accordingly ſprung for- 
| Wards 
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wards with his hanger, and very pro- 
bably would have ſet the ſpirits on 
their way to the other world, had not 
he fallen over a pew in the dark, and 
intangled himſelf ſo much among the 
benches, that he could not imme- 
diately recover his footing. The 
triumvirate took this opportunity to 
retire ; and ſuch was the precipitation 
of Ferret in his retreat, that he en- 
countered a poſt, by which his right 
eye ſuſtained confiderable damage: a 
circumſtance which induced him to 
inveigh bitterly againſt his own folly, 
as well as the impertinence of his 
companions, -who had inveigled him 
into ſuch a troubleſome adventure, 
Neither he nor Clarke could be pre- 
vailed upon to reviſit the novice. The 
doQor himſelf thought his diſeaſe was 
deſperate ; and, mounting his horle, 
returned to his own habitation. 

\ Ferret, finding all the beds in the 
public houſe were occupied, compoſed 
himſelf to ſleep in a windſor-chair at 
the chimney- corner; and Mr. Clarke, 


Whole diſpoſition was extremely amo- 
1  -» | TOUS, 
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rous, reſolved to renew his practices on 
the heart of Dolly. He had reconnoitred 
the apartments in which the bodies of 
the knight and his ſquire were depo-— 
ſited, and diſcovered cloſe by the top 
of the ſtair-caſe- a fort of a cloſet or 
hovel juſt large enough to contain a 
truckle-bed, which, from ſome other 
particulars, he {ſuppoſed to be the bed- 
cham ber of his beloved Dolly, who 
had by this time retired to her repoſe. 
Full of this idea, and inſtigated by 
the dæmon of defire, Mr. Thomas 
crept ſoftly up ſtairs; and lifting the 
latch of the cloſet- door, his heart be- 
gan to palpitate with joyous expecta- 
tion : but before he could breathe the 
gentle effuſions of his love, the ſup- 
poſed damſel ſtarted up, and ſeizing 
him by the collar with an Herculean 
gripe, uttered, in the voice of Crab- 
thaw, © It wa'n't for nothing that I 
dreamed of Newgate, firrah ; but 
I'd have thee to know, an arrant 
ſquire is not to be robbed by ſuch a 
peddling thief as thee—hereTll howld 
thee vaſt, and the devil were in thy 

Vor. I. H doublet 
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13 help! murder! vite! 
help! 1 75 

It Was impoſſible for Mr. Clarke to 
diſengage himſelf, and, equally im- 
practicable to ſpeak in his own vindi- 
cation; ſo that here he ſtood trem- 
bling and half throttled, until the 
whole houſe being alarmed, the land- 
lady and her oftler ran up ſtairs with 
a candle. When the light rendered 
objects viſible, an equal aſtoniſhment 
prevailed on all fides : Crabſhaw was 
confounded at fight of Mr. Clarke, 
whole perſon he well knew; and re- 
lealing him inſtantly from his graſp, 
© Bodikins! (cried he) J believe as 
how this hawſe is haunted——who 
thought to meet with Meaſter Laayer 

Clarke at midnight, and ſo far from 
hoam.” The landlady could not 
comprehend the meaning of this en- 
countec; nor could Tom conceive 
how Crabſhaw had tranſported him- 
ſelf hither from the room below, in 
which he ſaw him quietly repoſed. 
Yet nothing was more eaſy, than to 


Saen this myſtery : the apartment 
| , below * 
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below was the chamber which the 
hoſteſs and her daughter reſerved fot 
their own convenience; and this 
particular having been intimated to 
the ſquire while he was at ſupper, he 
had reſigned the bed quietly, and been 
conducted hither in the abſence of 
the} company. Tom, recollecting 
himſelf as well as he could, pro- 
feſſed himſelf of Crabſhaw's opini- 
on, that the houſe was haunted, 
declaring that he could not well ac- 
count for his being there in the dark; 
and leaving thoſe that were aſſem- 
bled to diſcuſs this knotty point, re- 
tired don airs, in hope of meeting 
with his charmer, whom accordingly 
he found in the kitchen juſt rv; 
and wrapped in a looſe diſhabille. 

The noiſe of Crabſhaw's cries had 
awakened and arouſed his maſter, 
Who, rifing ſuddenly in the dark, 

ſnatched up his ſword that lay by 
his bed-ſide, and haſtened to the 
ſcene of tumult, where all their 
mouths were opened at once, to ex- 
plain the cauſe of the diſturbance, 
WA and 
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and make an apology for; breaking 
his honour's reſt. He ſaid nothing; 
but taking the candle in his hand, 
beckoned to his ſquire to follow him 
into bis apartment, reſolving to arm 
and take horſe immediately. Crab- 
ſhaw. underſtood his meaning; and 
while he ſhuffled on his cloaths, 
yawning hideouſly all the while, 
wiſhed the lawyer at the devil for 
having vifited him ſo unſeaſonably; 
and even curſed himſelf for the noiſe 
he had made, in conſequence. of which 
he foreſaw he-ſhould now be obliged 
to forfeit his. night's reſt, and travel 
in the dark, expoſed to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. Pox rot thee, 
Tom Clarke, for a wicked laayer! 
(ſaid he to himfelf) hadſt thou been 
hanged. at Bartlemey-tide, I ſhould 
this night have ſlept in peace, that I 
ſhould——an I would there was a 
bliſter on this plaguy tongue of mine 
for making ſuch a hollowballoo ; that 
I do-—five gallons of cold water has 
my poor belly been drenched with 
fince night fell; ſo as my reins and 
port my 
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my liver are all one as if they were 
turned into ice, and my Whole har- 
flet ſhakes and ſhivers like a vial of 
quick-ſilver. I have been dragged, 
half drowned like a rotten ewe, from 
the bottom of a river; and who 
knows but I may be next dragged 
quite dead from the bottom of a 
coal-pit if ſo be as I am, I ſhall 
go to hell to be ſure, for being con- 
ſarned like in my own moorder ; 
that I will: ſo I will: for a plague 
on it, I had no buſineſs with the va- 
garies of this crazy-peated -meaſter 
of mine, a pox on him, ſay I“. 
He had juſt finiſhed this ſoliloquy 
as he entered the apartment of his 
maſter, who-defired to know what 
was become of his armour, 'Timo- 
thy, underſtanding that it had been 
left in the room when the knight 
undreſſed, began to ſcratch his head 
in great perplexity ; and at laſt de- 
clared it as his opinion that it muſt 
have been carried off by witcheraft. 
Then he related his adventure with 
Tom Clarke, who he faid was con- 
| H 3 veyed 
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veyed to his bedſide , he knew not 
550% and concluded, with affirm- 
ing they were no better than Pa- 
piſhes, who did not believe in witch- 
craft. Sir Launcelot could not help 
| ſmiling at his ſimplicity ; but aſſum- 
ing a peremptory air, he commanded 
him to fetch the armour without de- 
lay, that he might afterwards ſaddle 
the horſes, in order to proſecute their 
journey. Timothy retired in great 
tribulation to the kitchen, where 
finding the miſanthrope, whom the 
noiſe had alſo diſturbed, and ſtill im- 
preſſed with the notion of his being 
a conjurer, he offered him a ſhilling 
if he would caſt a figure, and let him 
know what was become of his ma- 
ſter's armour. 

Ferret, in hope of producing more 
miſchief, informed him without heſi- 
tation, that one of the company had 
conveyed it into the chancel of the 
church, where he would now find 
it depoſited; at the ſame time pre- 
e him with the key, which 

ME 
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Mr. Fillet had leſt in his Lene 
The fquire, who was none of thoſe 
who ſet hobgoblins at . defiance, be- 
ing afraid to enter the church alone 
at theſe. hours, bargained with the 
oſtler to accompany and light him 
with a lanthorn. Thus attended, he 
advanced to the place, where the 
armour lay in a heap, and loaded it 
upon the back of his attendant with- 
out moleſtation, the launce being 
ſhouldered over the whole. In 
this equipage they were juſt going 
to retire, when the oftler hearing a 
noiſe at ſome diſtance, wheeled a- 
bout with ſuch velocity, that one 
end of the ſpear ſaluting Crabſhaw's 
pate, the poor ſquire meaſured his 
length on the ground; and cruſhing 
the lanthorn in his fall, the light was 
extinguiſhed, The other, terrified 
at theſe effects of his own ſudden 
motion, threw down his burthen, 
and would have betaken himſelf to 
flight, had not Crabſhaw laid faſt 
hold on his leg, that he himſelf 
might not be deſerted. The ſound 

H 4 of 
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of the pieces clattering on the pave- 
ment, rouſed captain Crowe from #4 
trance or. ſlumber in which he had 
lain ſince the apparition. vaniſhed ; 
and he hollowed, or rather bellow- 
ed, with vaſt oc rene Timo- 
thy and his friend were ſo intimi- 
dated by this terrific ſtrain, that 
they thought no more of the ar- 
mour, but ran home arm in arm, 
and . appeared in the kitchen with 
all the marks of Horror and conſter- 
nation. 

When Sir 1 came forth 
wrapped | in his cloak, and demanded 
his arms, Tale ant declared that 
the devil had them in poſſeſſion; 
and this aſſertion was confirmed by 
the oſtler, who pretended to LE 
the devil by his roar. Ferret fat in 
his corner, maintaining the moſt 
mortifying filence, and enjoying the 
| impatience of the knight, wha in 
vain requeſted an explanation of this 
myſtery, At length his eyes began 
to lighten, when ſeizing. Crabſhaw 
in one hand, and the oſtler in the 
other, 


p 
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other, he ſwore by heaven he would 
dach their ſouls out, and raze the 
houſe to the foundation, if they did 
not inſtantly diſcloſe the particulars 
of this tranfaction. The good wo- 
man fell on her knees, proteſting, in 
the name of the Lord, that ſhe was 
innocent 'as the child unborn, thof 
ſhe had lent the captain a oo 
Book to learn the Lord's Prayer, a 
lanthorn and candle to light him to 
the church, and a ene! of clean 
ſheets for the uſe of the other gen- 
tlemen. The knight was more and 
more puzzled by this declaration ;. 
when Mr. Clarke, coming into the 
kitchen, preſented: himſelf with a 
low obeifance to his old patron... * 

Sir Launcelot's anger was imme- 
diately converted into ſurprize. He 
ſet at liberty the ſquire and the 
oſtler; and ſtretching out his hand 
to the lawyer, My good friend 
Clarke, (faid he) how came you 
hither ? Can you ſolve this knotty 
point which hath involved us all in 
ſuch confuſion ?” 


H ; Tons 
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Tom forthwith began a very cir- 
cumſtantial recapitulation of what 
had happened to his uncle; in what 
manner he had been diſappointed 
of the eſtate; how he had acciden- 
tally ſeen his | honour, been ena- 
moured of his character, and be- 
come ambitious of following his ex- 
ample. Then he related the par- 
ticulars of the plan which had been 
Jaid down to divert him from his 
deſign, and concluded with aſſuring 
the knight, that the captain was a 

very honeſt man, though he ſeemed 
to be a little diſordered in bis intel- 
lects. I believe it, (replied Sir 
Launcelot): madneſs and honeſty are 
not incompatible—indeed I feel it by 
experience. 

Tom proceeded to ask . in 
his uncle's name, for his having 
made fo free with the knight's ar- 
mour ; and _ begged his honour, for 
the love of God, would uſe his au- 
thority with-Crowe that he might quit 
all. thoughts of knight-errantry, for 


which he was by no means quali- 
fied ; 
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fed; for being totally ignorant of 
the laws of the land, he would be 
continually committing treſpaſſes, and 
bring himſelf into trouble, He 
faid in caſe he ſhould prove refrac- 
tory, he might be apprehended by 
virtue of a friendly warrant, for 
having feloniouſly carried off the 
knight's accoutrements. Taking 
away another man's moveables, (faid 
he) and perſonal goods againſt the 
will of the owner, is furtum and fe- 
lony according to the ſtatute: dif- 
ferent indeed "from robbery, which 
implies putting in fear on the king's 
highway, in alta via regia violenter, 
& felonice captum & aſportatum in 
magnum terrorem, &c. for if the rob- 
bery be laid in the indictment as done 
in quadam via pedeſtri, in a foot-path, 
the offender will not be ouſted of 
his clergy. It muſt be in alta via 
regia; and your honour will pleaſe 
to take notice, that robberies com- 
mitted on the river Thames, are ad- 


Judged a as done i in alta via is; for 
H the 
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the king's highſtream is all the ſame 

as the king's highway.“ 
Sir Launcelot could not help ſmil- 
ing at Tom's learned inveſtigation. 
He congratulated bim on the pto- 
greſs he had made in the ſtudy of 
= law. He expreſſed his concern 
at the ſtrange turn the captain had 
taken; and promiſed to uſe his in- 
fluence in perſuading him to deſiſt 
from the prepoſterous deſign he had 
formed. The lawyer thus aſſured, 
repaired immediately to the church, 
accompanied by the ſquire, and held 
a parley with his uncle, who, when 
he underſtood that the knight in per- 
ſon defired a conference, ſurrender- 
ed up the arms quietly, and return- 
ed to the publick-houſe. Sir Laun- 
celot received the honeſt ſeaman with 
his uſual complatency ; and perceiv- 
ing great diſcompoſure in his looks, 
ſaid, he was ſorry to hear he had 
paſſed ſuch a diſagreeable night to ſo 
little purpoſe. Crowe, having_..re- 
cruited his ſpirits with a bumper of 
r. thanked him for his con- 
„ 
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cern, and obſerved that he had paſ- 
ſed many a hard night in his time ; 
but ſuch another as this, he would 
not be bound to weather for the 
command of the whole Britiſh navy. 
% have ſeen Davy Jones in the 
ſhape of a blue flame, dye ſee, hop- 
ping to and fro, on the fpritſail yard 
arm; and I've ſeen your Jacks o'the 
Laathoth, and Wills o'the Wiſp, 
and many ſuch ſpirits, both by ſea 
and land: but, to-night Fve been 
boarded by all the devils and damn'd 
ſouls. in hell, ſqueaking and ſqual- 
ling, and glimmering and glaring. 
Bounce, went the door crack, went 
the pew—craſh, came the tackle 
white-ſheeted ghoſts dancing in one 
corner by the glow- worm's light 
black devils hobbling in another 
Lord, have mercy upon us L and 1 
was hailed, Tom, I was, by my 
grand- mother Jane, and my aunt 


Bridget, d'ye ſee—a couple of damn d 

but they're Ir ; that's one 
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When he had thus diſburthened 
his conſcience, Sir Launcelot intro- 
duced the ſubject of the new occu- 
tion at which he aſpired. ] 
underſtand, ſaid he, that you are 
deſirous of treading the paths of er- 
rantry, which I aſſure you, are thor- 
ny and troubleſome. Nevertheleſs, 
as your purpoſe is to exerciſe your 
humanity and benevolence, ſo your 
ambition is commendable. But to- 
wards the practice of chivalry, there 
is ſomething more required than 
the virtues of courage and generoſi- 
ty. A knight-errant ought to un- 
derſtand the ſciences, to be maſter of 
ethics or morality, to be well verſed 
in theology, a complete caſuiſt, and 
minutely acquainted with the laws 
of his country. He ſhould not only 
be patient of cold, hunger, and fa- 
. tigue; righteous, juſt, and valiant; 
but allo chaſte, religious, tempe- 
rate, polite, and converſable; and 
have all his paſſions under the rein, 
except love, whoſe empire he ſhould 
ſubmiſſively acknowledge, He faid, 
* this 
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this was the very eſſence of chivalry, 
and no man had ever made ſuch a 
profeſſion of arms, without having 
firſt placed his affection upon ſome 
beauteous object, for whoſe honour, 


and at whoſe command, he would 


chearfully encounter the moſt dread- 
ful perils... 

He took notice that nothing could 
be more irregular than the manner 
in which Crowe had attempted to 
keep his vigil: for he had never 
ſerved his noviciate——he had not 
prepared himſelf with abſtinence and 
prayer—he- had not provided a qua- 
lified godfather for the ceremony f 
dubbing he had no armour of his 
own to wake; but, on the very thre- 
ſhold of chivalry, which is the per- 
fection of juſtice, had unjuſtly pur- 
loined the arms of another knight: 
that this was a meer mockery of a 
religious inſtitution; and therefore 
unpleaſing in the ſight of heaven; 
witneſs, the demons and hobgoblins 
that were permitted to diſturb and 
torment him in his trial. 


Crowe 
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Crowe having liſtened to. theſe re. 
marks, with earneſt attention, re- 
plied, after ſome heſitation: I am 
bound to you, brother, for your kind 
and Chriſtian counſel——1I doubt as 
how I've ſteered by a wrong chart, 
d'ye ſee as for the matter of the 
ſciences, to be ſure, I know plain 
failing and mercator ; and am an in- 
different good ſeamen, thof I fay it 
that ſhould not ſay it: but as to all 
the reſt, no better than the viol 
block or the geer capſtan. Religion 
L han't much over-hauled; and we 
tars laugh at your polite converſa- 
tion, thof, mayhap, we can chaunt 
a few. ballads to keep the hands 
awake in the night watch: then for 
chaſtity, brother, I doubt that's not 
to be expected in a ſailor juſt come 
a-ſhore, after a long voyage ſure 


all thoſe poor hearts won't be damn- 
ed for ſteering in the wake of na- 
ture. As for a ſweet- heart, Bet 
Mizen of St. Catherine's would fit 
me to a hair——ſhe and I are old 
meſſmates; and—what ſignifies talk- 

| ing, 
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ing, brother, ſhe knows already the 
trim of my veſſel, d'ye fee.” He 
concluded with ſaying, “He thought 
he wa'n't too old to learn; and if Sir 
Launcelot would take him in tow, 
as his tender, he would ſtand by him 
all weathers, and it ſhould not coſt 
his conſort a farthing's expence.” _ 
The knight ſaid, he did not think 
himſelf of conſequence enough to 
have ſuch a pupil; but ſhould al- 
ways be ready to give him his beſt 
advice, as a ſpecimen of which he 
exhorted him to weigh all the cir- 
cumſtances, and deliberate calmly 
and leiſurely, before he actually en- 
gaged in ſuch a boiſterous profeſſion, - 
aſſuring him that if, at the end of 
three months, his reſolution ſhould 
continue, he would take upon him- 
ſelf the office of his inſtructor. | In 
the mean time, he gratified the ho- 
ſteſs for his lodging, put on his ar- 
mour, took leave of the company, 
and mounting Bronzomarte, proceed- 
ed ee being attended by his 
ſquire 
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fquire Crabſhaw, grumbling on the 
back of Gilbert. * 4 


CHAP. VIII.“ 
Which is within a hair's breadth of 
proving highly intereſting. 

= 11 ING captain Crowe and 
*— his nephew for the preſent, 
though they and even the miſan- 
thrope will reappear in due ſeaſon, 
we are now obliged to attend the 
progreſs of the knight, who pro- 
ceeded in a ſoutherly direction, in- 
ſenſible of the ſtorm that blew, as 
well as of the darkneſs, which was 
horrible. For ſome time Crrbſhaw 
ejaculated curſes in ſilence; till at 
length his anger gave way to his fear, 
which waxed fo ſtrong upon him, 
that he could no longer refiſt the 
defire of alleviating it, by entering 
into a converſation with his maſter. 
By way of introduction, he gave 
Gilbert the ſpur, directing him to- 
wards the flank of Bronzomarte, 
| Which 
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which he encountered with ſuch a 
hock, that the knight was almoſt 
diſmounted. When Sir Launcelot, 
with ſome warmth, afked the rea- 
ſon of this attack, the ſquire replied 
in theſe words: The devil, (God 
bleſs us) mun be playing his pranks 
with Gilbert too, as ſure as I'm a 
living ſoul ! I'ſe wage a tealſter, 
the foul fiend has left the ſeaman, 
and got into Gilbert, that he has 
——when a has paſſed through an 
aſs and a horſe, T''e marvel what 
beaſt a will get into next. Pro- 
bably into a mule, (ſaid the knight;) 
in that caſe you will be in ſome 
danger——but I can, at any time, 
diſpoſſeſs you with a horſewhip.'— 
“Aye, aye, (anſwered Timothy) 
your honour has a mortal good 
hand at giving a flap with a fox's 
tail, as the ſaying is——'tis a won- 
derment you did not try your hand 
on that there wiſeacre that ſtole 
your honour's harneſs, and wants 
to be an arrant with a murrain to 


ut——Lord help his fool's head! 
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it becomes him as a ſow doth a cart- 
ſaddle.” There is no guilt in 
infirmity (ſaid the knight;) 1 puniſh 
the vicious only.” I would your 
honour would puniſh Gilbert then, 
(cried the ſquire) for tis the moſt 
vicious tuoad that ever I laid a leg 
over——but as to that ſame ſea- 
faring man, what may his diſtem- 
per be? © Madneſs;” (anſwered 
Sir Launcelot.) „ Bodikins, (ex- 
claimed the ſquire) I doubt as how 
other volks are leame of the ſame 
leg——but a'n't vor ſuch ſmall gen- 
try as he to be mad: they mun 
leave that to their betters,” © You 
ſeem to hint at me, Crabſhaw : do 
you really think I am mad?” «© > 
may ſay as how I have looked you 

honour in the mouth; and a bark 
dog ſhould I be, if I did not know 
your humours as well as I know 
cer a beaſt in the ſteable at Greaveſ- 
bury-hall.” Since you are fo 
well acquainted with my madneſs, 
(ſaid the knight) what opinion have 


you of yourſelf, - who ſerve and gn 
ow 
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low a lunatic?” © I hope I han't 
ſerved your honour for nothing, 
but I ſhall. inherit ſome of your caſt 
vagaries——when your honour is 
pleaſed to be mad, I ſhould be very 
ſorry to be found right in my ſenſes. 
Timothy Crabſhaw will never eat 
the bread of unthankfulnefs It 
ſhall never be ſaid of him that he 
was wiſer than his meaſter: as for 
the matter of following a madman, 
we may ſay your honour's face 19 
made of a fiddle; every - one that 
looks on you loves you.” This com- 
pliment the knight returned by ſaying, 
If my face is a fiddle, Crabſhaw, 
your tongue is a fiddle-ſtick that 
plays upon it et your mufic is very 
diſagreeable you don't keep time.“ 
« Nor you neither, meaſter, (cried 
Timothy) or we ſhouldn't be here 
wandering about under cloud of nigtt; 
like ſheep-ſtealers, or evil @ a witty 
troubled conſciences.” 

Here the diſcourſe” was inter- 
rupted by a ſudden difaſter, in con- 
— of which the ſquire uttered 

Pl an 
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an inarticulate roar that ſtartled the 
knight himſelf, who was very little 
ſubject to the ſenſation of fear: but 
his ſurprize was changed into vex- 
ation when he perceived Gilbert 
without a rider paſſing by, and 
kicking his heels with great agility. 
He forthwith turned his ſteed, and, 
riding back a few paces, found Crab- 
ſhaw riſing from the ground. When 
he aſked what was become of his 
horſe, he anſwered in a whimpering 
tone, Horſe! would I could once 
ſee him fairly carrion for the hounds 
—for my part I believe as how tis 
no horſe but a devil incarnate; and 
yet I've been worſe mounted, that 1 
have I'd like to have rid a horſe 
that was foaled of an acorn.” 
_ This accident happened in a hollow 
way, overſhadowed with trees, one of 
Which the ſtorm had blown down, 10 
that it lay over the road, and one of 
its boughs projecting horizontally, 
encountered the ſquire as he trotted 
along in the dark. Chancing to 
Sor | : hitch 
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hitch under his long chin, he could 
not diſengage himſelf; but hung 
ſuſpended like a flitch of bacon; 
while Gilbert, puſhing forward, left 
him dangling, and, by his aukward 
gambols, ſeemed to be pleaſed with 
the joke. This capricious animal 
was not retaken without the perſo- 
nal endeavours of the knight : for 
C:abſhaw abſolutely refuſing to budge 
a foot from his honour's fide, - he 
was obliged to. alight, and faſten 
Bronzomarte to a tree: then - they 
ſet out together, and with ſome dif- 
ficulty found Gilbert with his neck 
ſtretched over a five barred gate, 
{1uffing up the  morning-air.* The 
iquire, however, was not remount- 
cd, without having firſt undergone 
a ſevere reprehenſion from his maſ- 
ter, who upbraided him with his 
cowardice, threatened to chaſtiſe him 
on the ſpot, and declared that he 
would divorce his daſtardly foul from 
his body, ſhould he ever be incom- 
moded or affronted with another in- 

ſtance. 
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ſtance of his baſe-born apprehenſion, 
Though there was ſome riſque in 
carrying on the altercation at this 
juncture, Timothy having bound up 
his jaws, could not withſtand the in- 
clination he had to confute his maſter, 
He therefore, in a muttering ac- 
cent, proteſted - that if the knight 
would give him leave, he ſhould 
prove that his honour had tied a knot 
with his tongue which he could not 
untie with all his teeth. * How, 
caitiff, (cried Sir Launcelot) pre- 
ſume to contend with me in argu- 
ment!” * Your mouth is ſcarce. 
ſhut, (ſaid the other) ſince you de- 
clared that a man was not to be pu- 
niſhed for madneſs, becauſe it was 
a diſtemper: now I will maintain 
that cowardice is a diſtemper as well 
as madneſs; for nobody would be 
afraid if he could help it.“ There 
is more logic in that remark (reſumed - 
the knight) than I expected from your 
clod-pate, Crabſhaw : but I muſt ex- 
plain the difference between cowar- 
dice and madneſs. Cowardice, tho' 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes the effect of natural imbe- 
cility, is generally a prejudice of edu- 
cation, or bad habit contracted: from 
miſinformation, or miſapprehenſion, 
and may certainly be cured by expe- 
rience, and the exerciſe of reaſon: 
but this remedy cannot he applied in 
madneſs, which is a privation or diſ- 
order of reaſon itſelf.” So is cow- 
ardice, as Im a living foul, (ex- 
claimed the ſquite) don't you ſay a 
man is frightened out of his ſenſes? 
for my peart, meaſter, I can neither 
ſee nor hear, much leſs argufy when 
Im in ſuch a' quandary : where- 
fore, I believe, odds bodikins ! that 
cowardice and madneſs are both di- 
ſtempers, and differ no more than 
the hot and cold fits of an- ague. 
When it teakes your honour, you're 
all heat and fire and fury, Lord bleſs 
us! but when it catches poor Tim, 
he's cold and dead-hearted, he ſheakes 
and ſhivers like an aſpen-leaf, that 
he does.” In that caſe, (an- 
ſwered the knight) I ſhall not puniſh 
you for the 2 which you can- 
Vol. I. | not 
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not help, but for engaging in a ſer: 
vice expoſed to perils, when you knew 
your own, infirmity : in the. ſame 
manner as a man deſerves puniſhment, 
Who enliſts himſelf for a ſoldier, while 
he labours under any ſecret diſcaſe.” 
* At that rate (ſaid the fquire).my 
bread is like to be rarely buttered 
o both fides, I faith. But, I hope, 
as by the bleffing of God I have 
run mad, ſo I ſhall in good time 
grow valiant, under your | honour's 
precept and example.” 
By this time a very diſagreeable 
night was ſucceeded by a fair, bright 
morning, and a market-town appear- 
ed at the diſtance of three or four 
miles, when Crabſhaw, having no 
longer the fear of hobgoblins before 
his eyes, and being moreover cheared 
by the ſight of a place where he 
hoped to meet with comfortable en- 
tertainment, began to'talk big, to ex- 
patiate on the folly of being afraid, 


and finally ſet all danger at defiance ; 


when all of a ſudden he was preſent- 
ed with an opportunity of putting in 
practice 
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practice thoſe new adopted maxims. 
In an opening between two lanes, 
they perceived a gentleman's coach 
ſtopped by two highwaymen on 
horſeback, one of whom advanced to 
reconnoitre and keep the coaſt clear, 
while the other exacted contribution 
from the travellers in the coach. 
He who acted as centinel, no ſooner 
ſaw our adventurer appearing from 
the lane, than he rode up with a 
piſtol in his hand, and ordered him to 
halt on pain of immediate death. 

To this peremptory mandate the 
knight made no other reply than 
charging him with ſuch impetuoſi- 
ty that he was unhorſed in a twink- 
ling, and lay ſprawling on the ground, 
ſeemingly ſore bruiſed with his fall. 
Sir Launcelot cominanding Timothy 
to alight and ſecure the priſoner, 
couched his launce, and rode full 
ſpeed at the other highwayman, who 
was not a little diſturbed at fight of 
ſuch an apparition. Nevertheleſs, he 
fired his piſtol without effect; and, 
clapping ſpurs hy horſe, fled away 

2 at 
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at full gallop: | Tbe knight ' purſued 
him with all the ſpeed that Bronzo- 
marte could exert; but the robber 
being mounted on a ſwift hunter, 
kept him at a diſtance; and, after a 
chace of ſeveral miles, eſcaped thro 
a wood ſo entangled with -coppice; 
that Sir Launcelot thought proper to 
deſiſt. He then, for the firſt time, 
recollected the ſituation in which che 
had left the other thief, and remem- 
bering to have heard a female ſhriek, 
as he paſſed by the coach- window, 
reſolved to _ with all expedition, 
that he might make a proffer of his 
ſervice to the lady, according to the 
obligation of knight-errantry. But 
he had loſt his way; and after an 
hour's ride, during which he traverſed 
many a field, and cireled divers hedges, 
he found himſelf. in the market: town 
aforementioned. Here the firſt object 
that preſented itſelf to his eyes, was 
Crabſhaw, on foot, ſurrounded by a 
mob, tearing his hair, ſtamping with 
his feet, and roaring out in manifeſt 
diſtraction, «© Shew me the mayor, 


tor 
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(for the love of God) ſnew me the 
mayor|!—O Gilbert, Gilbert! a mur- 
rain take thee, Gilbert! ſure thou 
waſt foaled ſor my deſtruction! ! 

From theſe exclamations, and the 
antic dreſs of the ſquire, the people, 
not without reaſon, concluded that 
the poor ſoul had loſt his wits 5 and 
the beadle was juſt going to ſecure 
him hen the knight interpoſed, and 
at onee attracted the whole attention 
of the populace. Timothy, feeing 
his maſter, fell down on his knees, 
crying The thief has run away with 
Gilbert you may pound me into a 
peaſt, as the ſaying is: but now Iſe 
as mad as your worſhip; an't afeard 
of the devil and all his works.“ Sir 
Launcelot deſiring the beadle would 
forbear, was inſtantly obeyed by that 
officer, Who had no inclination to put 
the authority of his place in competi- 
tion with the power of ſuch a figure 
armed at all points, mounted on a 
fiery ſteed, and ready for the combat. 
He ordered Crabſhaw to attend him 
to the next inn, where he alighted; 
I 3 then 
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then taking him into a ſeparate apart- 
ment, demanded an explanation of 
the unconnected words he had uttered. 
The ſquire was in ſuch agitation, that, 
with infinite difficulty, and by dint of 
a thouſand different queſtions, his 
maſter learned the adventure to this 
effect: Crabſhaw, according to Sir 
Launcelot's command, had alighted 
from his horſe, and drawn his cutlaſs, 
in hope of intimidating the diſcom- 
fited robber into a tame ſurrender, 
though he did not at all reliſh the na- 
ture of the ſervice: but the thief was 
neither ſo much hurt, nor ſo tame as 
Timothy had imagined. He ſtarted 
on his feet with his piſtol ſtill in his 
hand; and preſenting it to the ſquire, 
ſwore with dreadful imprecations, that 
he would blow his brains out in an 
inſtant. Crabſhaw,. unwilling to ha- 
zard the trial of this experiment, turn- 
ed his back, and fled with great pre- 
cipitation; while the robber, -whoſe 
horſe had run away, mounted Gilbert, 
and rode off acroſs the country. It 
was at this period, that two footmen 
belonging 
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belonging to the coach, who had 
ſtayed behind to take their morning's 
whet, at the inn where they lodged, 
came up to the aſſiſtance of the la- 
dies, armed with blunderbuſſes; and 
the carriage proceeded, leaving Ti- 
mothy alone in diſtraction and de- 
ſpair. He knew not which way to 
turn, and was afraid oi remaining on 
the ſpot, leſt the robbers ſhould come 
back and revenge themſelves upon 
him for the difappointment they had 
undergone. In this diſtreſs, the firſt 
thought that occurred, was to make 
the beſt of his way to the town, and 
demand the aſſiſtance of the civil 
magiſtrate towards the retrieval of 
what he had loſt: a deſign which he 
executed in ſuch a manner, as juſtly 
entailed "agen him the imputation of 
lunacy. 

While Timothy ſtood fronting the 
window, and anſwering the interro- 
gations of his maſter, he ſuddenly 
exclaimed, Bodikins! there's Gil- 
bert! and ſprung into the ſtreet with 
incredible agility. There finding his 

1 ſtrayed 
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ſtrayed companion brought back by 
one of the footmen who attended the 
coach, he imprinted a kiſs on his 
forehead; and hanging about his neck, 
with the tears in his eyes, hailed his 
return with the following ſalutation: 
Art thou come back, my darling ? 
ah Gilbert, Gilbert! a pize upon thee! 
thou hadſt like to have been a dear 
Gilbert to me! how couldſt thou 
break the heart of thy old friend, 
who has known thee from a colt? 
ſeven years next graſs have I fed thee 
and bred thee; provided thee with 
ſweet hav, delicate corn, and freſh 
litter, that thou - mought lie warm, 
dry, and confortable. Ha'n't J cur- 
rycombed thy carcaſe till it was as 
ſleek as a ſloe, and cheriſhed thee as 
the apple of mine eye? for all that 
thou haſt played me an hundred 
dog's-tricks ; biting, and kicking, and 
plunging, as if the devil was in thy 
body; and now thou couldſt run a- 
way with a thief, and leave me to be 
tiea'd alive by maſter: what canſt 
thou ſay. for thyſelf, thou cruel, hard- 

| | hearted 
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hearted, unchriſtian tuoad !! To this 
tender expoſtulation, which afforded 
much entertainment to the boys, Gil- 
bert anſwered not one word; but 
ſeemed altogether inſenſible to the 
careſſes of Timothy, who forthwith 
led him into the ſtable. On the 
whole, he ſeems to have been an un- 
ſocial animal: for it does not appear 
that he ever contracted any degree of 
intimacy, even with Bronzomarte, du- 
ring the whole courſe of their ac- 
quaintance and fellowſhip. On the 
contrary, he has been more than once 
known to ſignify his averſion by 
throwing out behind, and other erup- 
tive marks of contempt for that ele- 
gant charger, who excelled him as 
much in perſonal merit, as his rider 
Timothy was outſhone by his all- 
accompliſhed maſter. While the 
ſquire aecommodated Gilbert in the: 
ſtable, the knight ſent for the foot-- 
man who bad brought him back; 

and, having prefented-him with a 1 
beral. —ͤ— deſired to 
8 1 knows 


** 
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in what manner the horſe had been 
retrieved. _ 

The ſtranger ſatisfied him in this 
particular, by *giving him to under- 
| ſtand, that the highwayman, perceiv- 
ing himſelf purſued acroſs the coun- 
try, plied Gilbert ſo ſeverely with 
whip — ſpur, that the animal re- 
ſented the uſage, and being beſides, 
perhaps, a little ſtruck with remorſe 
for * left his old friend Crab- 
ſhaw, ſuddenly halted, and ſtood 
ſtock | ſill, notwithſtanding all the 
ſtripes and tortures he underwent ; or 
if he moved at all, it was in a re- 
trograde direction. The thicf, ſee- 
ing all his endeavours ineffectual, and 
himſelf in danger of being overtaken, 
wiſely quitted his acquiſition, - and fled 
into the boſom of a en | 
wood. 

Then the knight inquired about 
the ſituation of the lady in the coach, 
and offered himſelf as her guard and 
conductor: but was told that ſhe was 
already ey * in the houſe of 
a gen- 
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a gentleman at ſome diſtance from the 
road. He likewiſe learned that ſhe 
was a perſon diſordered in her ſenſes, 
under the care and tuition of a widow 
lady her relation; and that in a day 
or two they ſhould purſue their jour- 
ney northward to the place of her 
habitation. After the footman had 
been ſome time diſmiſſed, the knight 
recollected that he had forgot to afk 
the name of the perſon to whom he 
belonged; and began to be uneaſy at 
this omiflion, which indeed was more 
intereſting than he could imagine: 
for an explanation of this nature would 
in all likelihood, have led to a diſco- 
very, that the lady i in the coach was 
no other than Miſs Aurelia Darnel, 

who ſeeing him unexpectedly in ſuch 
an equipage and attitude, as he paſſed 
the coach, (for his helmet was off) 
had ſcreamed with ſurprize and terror, 
and fainted away. Nevertheleſs, 
when ſhe recovered from her ſwoon, 
ſhe concealed the real cauſe of her 
agitation, and none of her attendants 


1 6 were 
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were acquainted with the perſon of 
Sir Launcelot. 
The circumſtances of the diſorder, 
under which ſhe was ſaid to labour, 
ſhall be revealed in due courſe. In 
the mean time, our adventurer, though 
unaccountably affected, never dreamed 
of ſuch an occurrence; but being 
very much fatigued, reſolved to in- 
demnify himſelf for the loſs of laſt 
night's repoſe ; and this happened to 
be one of the few things in which 
Crabſhaw felt an ambition to follow 


his maſter's example. 


CHAP. IX. 


Which ma 'y ſerve to ſhew, that true "OR 
OO #rwtiſmis'of no party. 


T H E. knight had not enjoyed his 
repoſe above two hours, when 
he was Giſturbed by ſuch a variety of 
noiſes, as might have diſcompoſed a 
brain of the. firmeſt texture. The 
rumbling of carriages, and the rattling 


of horſes. feet on. the pavement, was 
inter- 
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intermingled with loud ſhouts, and 
the noiſe of fiddle, french- horn, and 
bagpipe. A loud peal was heard 
ringing in the church- tower, at ſome 
diſtance, while the inn reſounded with 
clamour, confuſion, and uproar. 
Sir Launcelot being thus alarmed; I 
ſtarted from his bed, and running to 
the window, beheld a cavalcade of 
perſons well mounted, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by blue cockades. They 
were generally attired like jockies, 
with gold-laced hats and buckſkin- 
breeches, and one of them bore a 
ſtandard. of blue filk, inſcribed in 
white letters, LIBERTY AND THE 
LAanDED INTEREST. He who rode 
at their head was a jolly figure, of a 
florid complexion and round belly, 
ſeemingly turned of fifty, and, in all. 
appearance, of a choleric diſpoſition; 
As they approached the market-place 
they. waved. their hats, huzza'd, - and 
_ aloud, No FOREIGN Connecs- 
TIONS, —OLD-ENGLAND FOR EVER. 
This acclamation, however; was not 
ſo loud or univerſal, but that our ad- 
VEnturer: 
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venturer could diſtinctly hear a coun- 
ter=cry from the populace, of No 
SLAVERY,——No PoPpisH PRETENDER, 
An inſinuation ſo ill reliſhed by the 
cavaliers, that they began to ply their 
horſewhips among the multitude, and 
were, in their turn, ſaluted with a 
diſcharge or volley of ſtones, dirt, and 
dead cats; in conſequence of which 
ſome teeth were demoliſhed, and ma- 
ny ſurtouts defiled. 
Our adventurer's attention was ſoon 
called off from this ſcene, to contem- 
plate another proceſſion of people on 
foot, adorned with bunches of orange 
ribbons, attended by a regular band of 
muſick, playin 2 God ſave great George 
our king, and 4 by a thin, ſwar- 
thy perſonage, of a fallow aſpect and 
large goggling eyes, arched over with 
two thick ſemicirckes of hair, or ra- 
ther briſtles, jet black, and frowzy. 
His apparel was very gorgeous, though 
his addreſs was aukward ; he was ac- 
companied by the mayor, recorder, 
and heads of the corporation, in their 
formalities. His enſigns were known 
6 by 
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ſcience and the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; 
and the people ſaluted him as he paſſed 
with repeated cheers, that emed to 
prognoſticate ſucceſs. He had 
ticularly ingratiated himſelf with the 
good women, who lined the ſtreet, 
and ſent forth many e pe- 
titions in his favour. 

Sir Launcelot immediately compre- 
hended the meaning of this ſolemni- 

: he perceived it was the prelude 

K the election of a member to repre- 
ſent the county in parliament, and he 
was ſeized with an eager deſire to 
know the names and characters of the 
competitors. In order to gtatify this 
deſire, he made repeated application 
to the bell- rope that depended from 
the cieling of his apartment ; but this 
produced nothing, except the repeti- 
tion of the words Coming, Sir,” 
which ecchoed from three or four dif- 
ferent corners of the houſe. The 
- waiters were fo diſtracted by a variety 
of calls, that they ſtood motionleſs, - 
in the ſtate of the ſchoolman's aſs be- 
tween 
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tween two bundles of bay, incapable 
of determining where they ſhould firſt 
offer their attendance. _ 

Our knight's patience, was almoſt 
exhauſted, when Crabſhaw entered 
the room, in a very ſtrange equipage: 
one half of his face appeared cloſe 
ſhaved, and the other covered with 
lather, while the blood trickled in 
two rivulets from his noſe, upon a 
-barber's cloth that was tucked under 
his chin; he looked grim with indig- 
nation, and under his left arm car- 
ried his cutlaſs, unſheathed. Where 
he had acquired fo much of the pro- 
feſſion of -knight-errantry we ſhall not 
pretend to determine; but, certain it 
is, he fell on his ben before Sir 
Launcelot, crying, with an accent of 
rage and diſtraction, In the name of 
St. George for England, I beg a boon, 
Sir knight, and thy compliance I de- 
-mand, before. the peacock and the 
ladies. 

Sir Launcelot, aſtoniſhed at | this 
addreſs, replied in alofty ſtrain, Va- 
Hant ſquire, thy boon is granted, 2 
vided: 
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vided it doth not contravene the laws 
of the land, and the conſtitutions of 
chivalry.“ Then I crave leave (an- 
ſwered Crabſhaw) to challenge and 
defy to mortal combat, that caitif 
barber who hath left me in this piteous 
condition; and I vow by the peacock, 
that I will not ſhave my beard, until 
have ſhaved his head from his ſhoul- 
ders: ſo may I thrive in the occupa- 
tion of an arrant ſquire.” 

Before his maſter had time to en- 
quire into particulars, they were join- 
ed by a decent man in boots, who 
was likewiſe a traveller, and had ſeen 
the riſe and progreſs of Timothy's 
diſaſter. He gave the knight to un- 
ſterſtand, that Crabſhaw had ſent for 
a barber, and already undergone one 
half of the operation, when the ore 
rator received the long expected me 
ſage from both the gentlemen, who 
ſtood candidates at the election. The 
double ſummons was no ſooner inti- 
mated to him, than he threw down 
his baſon and retired with precipita- 


tion, leaving the ſquire in the ſuds; 
Timothy 
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Timothy, incenſed at this deſertion, 
followed him with equal celerity into 
the ſtreet, where he collared the'ſha- 
ver, and inſiſted upon being entirely 
trimmed, on pain of the baſtinado. 

The other finding himſelf thus arreſt- 
ed, and having no time to ſpare for 
altercation, lifted up his fiſt, and diſ- 
charged it upon the ſnout of Crab- 
ſhaw with ſuch force, that the un- 
fortunate aggreſſor was fain to bite 
the ground, while the victor haſtened 
away, in hope of touching the dou- 
ble wages of corruption. 

The knight being informed of theſe 
circumſtances, told Timothy with a 
ſmile, that he ſhould have liberty to 
defy the barber; but in the mean 
time, he ordered him to ſaddle Bron- 
zomarte, and prepare for immediate 
ſervice. While the ſquire was thus 
employed, his maſter engaged in 
converſation with the ſtranger, who 
happened to be a London dealer tra- 
velling for orders, and was well ac- 
quainted with the particulars which 
our adyenturer wanted to know. It 

| was 


| _ 
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was from this communicative tradeſ- 
man he learned, that the competitors 
were Sir Valentine Quickſet and Mr. 
Iſaac Vanderpelft ; the firſt a mere 
fox-hunter, who depended for ſucceſs 
in this election upon his intereſt a- 
mong the high-flying gentry ; the o- 
ther a ſtock-jobber and contractor, of 
foreign extract, not without a mixture 
of Hebrew blood, immenſely rich, 
who was countenanced by his grace 
of ————, and ſuppoſed to have di- 
{tributed large ſums in ſecuring a ma- 
jority of votes among the yeomanry 
of the county, poſſeſſed of ſmall free- 
holds, and copyholders, a great num- 
ber of which laſt refided in this bur- 
rough. He ſaid theſe were generally 
diſſenters and weavers ; and that the 
mayor, who was himſelf a manufac- 
turer, had received a very conſider- 
able order for exportation, -in conſe- 
quence of which, it was believed, he 
would ſupport Mr. Vanderpelft with 
all his influence and credit. 
Sir Launcelot, rouzed at this in- 


telligence, called for his armour, 
which 
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which being buckled on in a hurry, 

he mounted his ſteed, attended by 
Crabſhaw on Gilbert, and rode im- 
mediately into the midſt of the mul- 
titude by which the huſtings were 
ſurrounded, juſt as Sir Valentine 
Quicket began to harangue the peo- 
ple from an occaſional theatre, form- 
ed of a plank ſupported by the upper 
board of the publick ſtocks, and an 
inferior rib of a wooden cage pitched 
alſo for the accommodation of petty 
delinquents. 

Though the ſingular appearance of 
Sir Launcelot at firſt attracted the eyes 
of all the ſpectators, yet they did not 
fail to yield attention to the ſpeech of 
his brother knight, Sir Valentine, 
which ran in the following ſtrain: 
« Gentlemen vrechoulders of this 
here county, I ſhan't pretend to meake 
a vine vlouriſhing ſpeech, —I'm a plain 
ſpoken man, as you all know. I 
hope I ſhall always ſpeak my maind 
without vear or vavour, as the zaying 
is. Tis the way of the Quickſets— 
we are: no upſtarts, nor vorreigners, 

nor 
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nor have we any Jewiſh blood in our 
veins e have lived in this here 
neighbourhood time out of maind, as 
you all know; and poſſeſs an eſtate 
of vive thouſand. clear, which we 
ſpend at whoam, among you, in old 
Engliſh hoſpitality—AIll my voreva- 
thers have been parliament-men, and 
I can prove that ne er a one um 
gave 4 zingle vote for the court ſince 
the revolution. Vor my own peart, 
value not the miniſtry three ſkips of 
a louſe, as the zaying is,. II ne'er 
knew but one miniſter that was an 
honeſt man; and vor all the reſt I care 
not if they were_ hanged as high as 
Haman; with a pox to un -l am, 
thank God, a vree- born, true-heatted 
Engliſhman, and a loyal, thof un- 
worthy, ſon of the church—vor all 
they have done vor H——-r, I'd vain 


know what they have done vor the. 
church, with a vengeance—vor my 
own peart, I hate all vorreigners, and 
vorreign meaſures, whereby this poor 
nation is broken-backed with a diſmal 
load of debt, and taxes riſe ſo high 


that 
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that the poor cannot get bread. Gen- 
tlemen vreehoulders of this county, 
J value no miniſter a vig's end, d'ye 
ſee; if you will vavour me with your 
votes and intereſt, whereby I may 
be returned, I'll engage one half of 
my eſtate that I never cry yea to vour 
ſhillings in the pound ; but will croſs 
the miniſtry in every thing, as in duty 
bound, and as becomes an honeſt 
vreeholder in. the ould intereſt—but, 
if you {ell your votes and your coun- 
try for hire, you will be deteſted in 
this here world, and damned in the 
next to all eternity: ſo I leave every 
man to his own conſcience.” _ 

- "This eloquent oration was received 
by his own friends with loud peals of 
applauſe; which, however, did not diſ- 
courage his competitor, who, confident 
of his own ſtrength, aſcended the 
roſtrum, or, in other words, an old 
| caſk, ſet upright for the purpoſe. 
Having bowed all round to the au- 
dience, with a ſmile of gentle con- 
deſcenſion, he told them, how am- 
bitious he was of the honour to re- 
| preſent 
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preſent this county in parliament ; 
and how happy he found himſelf in 
the encouragement of his friends, who 
had ſo unanimouſly agreed to-ſupport 
his pretenſions. He ſaid, over and 
above the qualification he poſſeſſed a- 
mong them, he had fourſcore thou- 
ſand pounds in his pocket, which he 
had acquired by commerce, the ſup- 
port of the nation, under the preſent 
happy eſtabliſkment, in defence of 
which he was ready to ſpend the laſt 
farthing. He owned himſelf a faith- 
ful ſubject to his majeſty king George, 
ſincerely attached to the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, in deteſtation and defiance 
of a popiſh, an abjured, and out- 
lawed. pretender ; and declared that 
he would exhauſt his ſubſtance and 
his blood, if neceſſary, in maintain- 
ing the principles of the glorious re- 
volution. * This (cried he) is the 
ſolid baſis and foundation upon which 
I ſtand.” 

Theſe laſt words had ſcarce pro- 
ceeded from his mouth, when the 
head of the barrel or puncheon on 

which 
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which he ſtood, being frail and in- 

firm, gave way; ſo that down he 
went with a craſh, and in a twinkling 
diſappeared from the eyes of the aſto- 
niſned beholders. The Fox-hunters 
perceiving his diſaſter, exclaimed, in 
the phraſe and accent of the chace, 
4 Stole away ! ſtole away!” and, with 

hideous. vociferation, joined in the ſyl- 


van chorus which the hunters hollow | 


when the hounds are at fault. 
The difaſter of Mr. Vanderpelft 
was ſoon repaired by the aſſiduity of 
his friends, who diſengaged him from 
the barrel in a trice, hoitted him on 
the ſhoulders of four ſtrong weavers, 
and reſenting the unmannerly exulta- 
tion of their . antagoniſts, began to 
form: themſelves in order of battle. 
An obſtinate fray would. have un- 
doubtedly enſued, had not their mu- 
tual indignation given way to their 
curioſity, at the motion of our knight, 
who had advanced into the middle 
between the two fronts, and waving 
his hand, as a ſignal for them to give 
ee addreffed himfelf to them 
| with 
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with graceful demeanor, in theſe 
words: Countrymen, friends, and 
fellow-citizens, you are this day aſſem- 
bled to determine a point of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to yourſelves and 
your poſterity ; a point that ought to 
be determined by far other weapons 
than brutal force and factious clamour. 

You, the freemen of England, are 
the baſis of that excellent conſtitution, 
which hath long flouriſhed the object 
of envy and admiration. To you be- 
longs the ineſtimable privilege of 
chooſing a delegate properly qualified 


to repreſent you in the high court of _ 


parliament. This is your birth-right, 
inherited from your anceſtors, obtain- 
ed by their courage, and ſealed with 
their blood. It is not only your birth- 
right, which you ſhould- maintain in 
defiance of all danger, but alſo a ſa- 
cred truſt, to be executed with the 
moſt ſcrupulous care and fidelity, 
The perſon whom you truſt ought 
not only to be endued with the moſt 
. inflexible integrity, but ſhould like- 
wiſe poſſeſs a fund of knowledge that 

Vor. I. K may 
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may enable him to act as a part of 
the legiſlature. He muſt be welliae, 
quainted with thechiſtorys the con- 
ſtitution, and the laws of his couf- 
try: he muſt underſtand the forms of 
buſineſs, the extent of the royal pre- 
rogative, the privilege of parliament, 
the detail of government, the nature 
and regulation of the finances, the 
different branches of commerce, the 
politicks that prevail, and the con- 
nections that ſubſiſt among the dif- 


ferent powers of Europe: for, on all 


theſe ſubiects, the deliberations of a 
houſe of commons occaſionally turn: 
but theſe great purpoſes will never be 
anſwered by electing an illiterateg ſa- 
vage, ſcarce qualified,” in point of un- 


derſtanding, to act as a country juſtiee 


of the peace, a man who has ſcarce 
ever travelled beyond the excurſion of 
a fox-chace, whoſe converſation never 
rambles farther than his ſtable, his 
kennel, and his barn- yard; who re- 


jects decorum as degeneracy, miſtakes 
ruſticity for 3 aſcertains 


his courage by leaping over n and 
ö ditches, 
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ditches, and founds his triumphon feats 
of drinking; who holds his eſtate by a 
factious tenure, profeſſes himſelf uhe 
blind ſlave of a party, without know - 


ing the principles that gave it birth, 


or the motives hy which it is actuated, 


and thinks that all patriotiſm conſiſts 
in railing indiſcriminately at miniſters, 
and obſtinately oppoſing every mea- 
ſure of the adminiſtration. Such a 
man, with no evil intentions of his 
own, might be uſed as a dangerous 
tool in the hands of deſperate faction, 
by ſcattering the ſeeds of diſaffection, 
embarraſſing the wheels of .govern- 
ment, and — the Whale * 
dom to anarchy.” 

Here the knight was mee 


by the ſhouts and acclamations of 


the Vanderpelfites, who cried aloud, 
Hear him! hear him long life 
to the iron- caſed orator. This cla- 
mour ſubſiding, he proſecuted his ha- 
rangue to the following effect: 
Such a man as I have deſcribed 
may be dangerous from ignorance, 
but is neither ſo miſchievous nor ſo 
„„ — 


— —— — — 


* r — vow. — 
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deteſtable as the wretcly who know- 
ingly betrays his truſt, and ſues to be 
the hireling and pruſtitute of a weak 
and worthleſs miniſter; a ſordid 
knave, without honour or prineiple, 


vrho belongs to no family whoſe ex- 


ample can reproach him with degene - 
racy; who has no country to com- 
mand his refpett, no friends to en- 
gage his affection, no religion to re- 
gulate his morals, no conſcience to 
reſtrain his iniquity, and who worſhips 
no God but mammon. An inſinuat- 
ing miſcreant, who undertakes for the 
dirtieſt work of the vileſt adminiſtra- 
tion; who practiſes national uſury, 
receiving by wholeſale the rewards 
venality, and e the wages 
of corruption by retail. 
In this place our ernie ſpeech 
was drowned in the acciamations of 
of the fox-hunters, who now triums 
phed in their turn, and hoickſed ahe 
ſpeaker, exclaiming,- % Well — 
dorfer —to un, to un, to un 
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ſumed his dafcourſe:: 21d 27513907 nat 
When ſuch à caitif preſents him - 


ſelf to you, like the devil, with a 


temptation in his hand. ayoid him 
as if he were in fact the devil it is not 
the offering of diſintereſted love; for 
what ſhould induce bim, who has no 
ſons he is an utter ſtranger ? alas I it 
is not a benevolence, but a bribe; He 
wants to buy you at one market, that 
he may ſell you at another. With- 
out doubt his intention is to make an 
advantage of his purchaſe; and this 
aim he cannot accompliſh, but by ſa- 
crificing, in ſame fort, your intereſt, 


yourindependeney,' to the wicked de- 


ſigns of a miniſter, as he can expect 
no gratification for the faithful diſ- 
charge of his duty. But, even if he 


ſhould not find an opportunity of ſell- 
ing you to advantage, the crime, the 
ſhame, the infamy, will ſtill be the 
fame in you, Who, baſer than the 
moſt abandoned proftitutes, have ſold 
yourſelves and your poſterity for hire 
| K 3 —for 
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Aon a pau ultry price, to bel vefunded 
witty intereſt by ſbme miniſteri h 
with! indemnify himſelf cut r 
owmpockets: for, after all, you [are 
bought and ſold with your ou mo- 
ney - the miſerable pittance you may 
now receive, is no more than a pitcher 
fulhof water throwmin to moiſten the 
ſucker of that pump which will drain 
to the bottom. Let me there- 
fore adviſe and exhort you, my coun- 
trymen, to avoid the oppoſite extremes 
of the ignorant clown and the deſign- 
ing courtier, and chooſe a man of ho- 
neſty, Intelligence, and AY 
wa will 
The doctrine of ee was a 
very unpopular ſubject in _— — 
ſembly; 5 and, accordingly, th 
jected it as one man. They 
to think the 3 — up 
for himſelf, a ſuppoſition that — 
not fail to incenſe both ſides equally, 
as they were both zealouſſy engaged 
in their reſpective cauſes. The Whigs 
and the Tories joined againſt this in- 


trader, who being neither, was treated 
er a like 
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like a monſter, or chimæra in politics. 
Fliey hiſſed, they hooted, and they: 
hollowed; the annoyed: him with 
miſſiles of dirt, ſticks, and ſtones; 
they ourſod, they threatened, and re- 
viled, till at n his patience was 
exhauſted. 14 mot 1 59901 o 
ag rateful. and abandoned miſ- 
eribidito(kis cried) I ſpoke to you as 
men and chriſtians, as free- born Bri- 
tons and fellow - citizens : but I per- 
ceive you are a pack of venal, infa- 
mous ſcoundrels, and I will treat you 
accordingly.” So ſaying, he brandithr: 
ed his lance, and riding into the thick- 
eſt of the concourſe, laid about him 
with ſuch dexterity and effect, that 
the multitude was immediately diſ- 
perſed; and he retired without be 
moleſ tation. 

The ſame good Suren did dont 
tend ſquire Crabſhaw in his retreat. 
The.lodicrous fingularity of his fea- 
tures, and the half- mon crop of hair 
that briſtled from one ſide of his coun» 
tenance, / invited ſome wags to make 
rn his expence: one of them 

K 4 clapped 


I 
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pped a furze-buſh under the tail of 
Alen who, feeling himſelf thus 
ſtimulated, 4 poferiors, kicked and 
plunged and capered in ſuch à man- 
- ner, that Timothy could hardly: keep 
the ſaddle. In this commotion he 
loſt his cap and his periwig, While 
the rabble pelted him in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, before he could join his ma- 
ſter, he looked like a « pillar, 0 op under 
a cg of mud. 


CHAP. — 


Which ſbewetb that he who plays at 
bowls, will I fometi1 mes meet with ral - 
bern. 


| 8 IR Launcclot, boiling „wich in- 
dignation at the — and fae- 
tion of the electors, — be bad 
harangued to ſo little purpoſe, reured 
with the moſt deliberate diſdain to- 
wards one of the gates of the town, 
on the outſide of which his curioſity 
was attracted by a concourſe. of peo- 
ple, in the midſt of whom ſtood Mr. 


Herret, mounted 1 a ſtool, with a 
| 1 
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kind of fatehel ha } round his 
neck, and a vial diſplayed'in his rigtit 
hand, while he held forth to the au- 
dience in 4 I 1 Aran of 
elocution. 

| Crabſhaw — him pt 
zy delivered, when he reached the 
ſuburbs, and proceeded without halt- 
ing; but his maſter mingled 1 
crowd, and heard the orator e 
himſelf to this effect: Very likely, 
you may undervalue me and my me- 
dicine, becauſe I don't appear upon a 
ſtage. of rotten boards, in a ſhabby 
velyet coat and tye-periwig, with a 
fooliſh fellow in motley, to make 
you laugh by making wry faces: but 
I ſcorn to uſe theſe dirty arts fot en- 
gaging your attention. Theſe paul- 
4 tricks; ad capuandum vulgus, can 
have no effect but on ideots, and if 
you are ideots, I don't deſire you 
ſhould be my cuſtomers. Take no- 
rice, I don't addreſs you in the ſbile of 
a mountebank,” or a high German 
doctor; and yet the kingdom is full 
of 2 empirics, and quacks. 
| K 5 We 
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We have! quacks in religion, quacks 
in phyſic, quacks in law,, quacks in 
polities, quacks in patriotiſm, quacks 
in government; high German quacks 
that have bliſtered, ſweated, bled, and 
purged the nation into an atrophy. 
But this is not all: they have not only 
evacuated her into a — but 
they have intoxicated her brain, until 
ſhe is become delirious: ſhe. can no 
longer purſue her own intereſt; or, 
indeed, rightly diſtinguiſh it: like the 
people of Nineveh, ſhe can hardly 
tell her right hand from her left ;- but, 
as a changeling, is dazzled and de- 
lighted by an ignis fatuus, a Will o' 
the Wiſp, an exhalation from the vileſt 
materials in nature, that leads her 
aſtray through Weſtphalian bogs and 
Jeſerts, and will one .day break her 
neck over ſome barren rocks, or leave 
her ſticking in ſome H n pit or quag- 
mire, - For my part, if you have a 
mind to betray your country, I have 
no objection. In ſelling yourſelves 
and your fellow- citizens, you only 
diſpoſe of a * of raſcals who de- 

ſerve 
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ſerve to be ſold If you ſell one ano- 
ther, why ſhould not I ſell this here 
Elixir of Long Life, which if properly 
uſed; will protract your days till you 
ſhall have ſeen your country ruined? 
I ſhall not pretend to diſturb your un- 
derſtandings, which are none of the 
ſtrongeſt; with a hotch-potch of un- 
intellipible terms; ſuch as Ariſtotle's 
four principles of generation, unform- 
ed matter, privation, efficient and fi- 
nal cauſes. Ariſtotle was a pedantic 
blockhead, and ſtill more knave than 
fool. The fame cenſure we may ſafe- 
ly put on that wiſe- acre Dioſcorides, 
with his faculties of ſimples, his ſe- 
minal, ſpecific, and principal virtues; 
and that crazy commentator Galen, 
with his four elements, elementary 
qualities, his eight complexions, his 
harmonies, and diſcords. Nor ſhall 
I expatiate on the alkaheſt of that 
mad ſcoundrel Paracelſus, with which 
he pretended to reduce flints into ſalt; 
nor the archeus or ſpiritus rector of 
that viſionary Van Helmont, bis ſimple, 
| 8 ele- 
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elementary water, his gas, ferments, 
and tranſmutations; nor ſhall I en- 
large upon the ſalt, ſulphur, and oil, 
the acidum vagum, the mercury of me- 
tals, and the volatilized vitriol of other 
modern chymiſts, a pack of ignorant, 
conceited, knaviſh rafcals, that puzzle 
your weak heads with ſuch jargon, 
Juſt as a Germanized mr throws 
duſt in your eyes, by lugging in and 
ringing the changes on the balance of 
power, the proteſtant religion, and your 
allies on the continent; acting like the 
Juggler, who picks your pockets while 
he dazzles your eyes and amuſes your 
fancy with twirling his fingers, and 
reciting the gibberiſh of hocus pocus; 
for, in fact, the balance of power is 
a mere chimera; as for the proteſtant 
rellgion, nobody gives himſelf any 
trouble about it; and allies on the 
continent we have none; or at leaſt, 
none that would raiſe an hundred men 
to ſave us from perdition, unleſs we 
paid an extravagant price for their 
aſſiſtance. But, to return to this here 

Elixir 
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Elixir of Long Life; I might embel- 
liſh it with a great high-found- 
ing epithets; but I diflain 20; follow 
the example of every illiterate” vapa- 
bond, that from idleneſs turns quaek, 
and advertiſes his noſtrum in the pub- 
lic papers. I am neither a felenious 
dry-ſalter returned from exile, an 
hoſpital tamp-turner, a decayed ſtay- 
maker, a bankrupt-printer; or inſol- 
vent debtor, releaſed by act of partia- 
ment. I did — — 
ſter medicines, without the leaſt tino- 
ture of letters, or ſuborn wretches to 
perjure themſelves in falſe affidavits of 
cures that were never performed; nor 
employ a ſet of led-captains to ha- 
_ in my praiſe, at all public pla- 

I was bred regularly to the pro- 
feflion of chymiſtry, and have tried all 
the proceſſes of alchemy, and I may 
venture to ſay, that this here Elixir 
is, in fact, the chruſeon pepuromenom ek 
puros, the viſible, glorious, ſpiritual 
body, from whence all other beings 
derive their exiſtence, as proceedi 


from their father the ſun, and their 
mother 
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mother the moon; from the ſun, as 


from a living and ſpiritual gold, which 


is mere fire; conſequently, the com- 


mon and univerſal firſt ereated mover, 
from whence all moveable things have 


their diſtinct and particular motions; 
and alſo from the moon, as from the 
wife of the ſun, and the common 


mother of all ſublunary things: and 


for as much as man is, and muſt be 
the comprehenſive end of all crea- 


tures, and the microcoſm, he is coun- 
ſelled in the Revelations to buy gold 


that is thoroughly fired, or rather pure 


fire, that he may become rich and 
like the ſun; as, on the contrary, he 
becomes poor, when he abuſes the 
arſenical poiſon-; ſo that his filver, by 
the fire, muſt be calcined to a caput 
mortuum, which happens, when he 
will hold and retain the menſtruum 
out of which he partly exiſts, for his 


own property, and doth not daily of- 
fer up the ſame in the fire of the ſun, 
that the woman may be cloathed with 


the ſun, and become a ſun, and there- 
by rule over the moon; that is to ſay, 


that 
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that he may get the moon under his 
feet Now this here Elixir, ſold for 
no more than ſix-pence a vial, con- 
tains the eſſence of the alkaheſt, the 
archæus, the catholicon, the men- 
ſtruum, the ſun, moon, and to ſum 
up all in one word, is the true, ge- 
nuine, unadulterated, unchangeable, 
immaculate and ſpecific chruſeon pehu- 
romenon ek puros. 

The audience were variouſly affect 
ed by this learned oration : ſome: of 
thoſe who favoured the pretenſions of 
the whig candidate, were of opinion 
that he ought to be puniſhed for his 
preſumption in reflecting ſo ſcurri- 
louſly on miniſters and meaſures. Of 
this ſentiment was our adventurer, - 
though he could not help admiring 
the courage of the orator, and own- 

ing within himſelf, that he had mixed 
ſome melancholy truths with his ſcur- 
ritity. Mr. Ferret would not have 
ſtood ſo long in his roſtrum unmo- 
teſted, had not he cunningly choſen 
his ſtation immediately without the 
juriſdiction of the town, whoſe ma- 

giſtrates 
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giſtratas therefore could not take cog - 
nizance of his conduct; but appli- 
cation, was made: to the conſtable of 
the other pariſh, while our noſtrum- 
monger proceedad in his ſpeech, the 
concluſion of which produced ſueh 
an effect upon his — that his 
whole cargo was immodiately ex- 
n He had juſt fepped down 
from his ſtool, when the conſtable, 
with his ſtaff, arrived, and took him 
under his guidance. Mr. Ferret, on 
this occaſion; attempted to intereſt the 
in his behalf, by exhorting them 
to vindicate the liberty of the ſubject, 
againſt ſuch an act of oppreſſion; but 
finding them deaf to the tropes and 
figures of his elocution; he addreſſed 
Himſelf to our knight, reminding him 
of his duty to protect the helpleſs and 
the injured, and n ee <7 
inter poſition. 
Sir Launbelot, without making the 
| leaſt reply to his entreaties, . reſolved to 
ſee the end of this adventure; and be- 
ing, joined by his ſquire, followed the 
= iſoner at a diſtance, meaſuring * 
e 
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the ground: he had travelled the day 
before, until he reached another ſmall 
borough, where Ferret: was houſed in 
the common priſon. While he fat a- 
horſeback, deliberating on the next 
ſtep he ſhould take, he was accoſted 
by the voice of Tom Clarke, who 
called in a whimpering tone, through 
a window grated with iron, For 
the love of God | Sir Launcelot, do, 
dear Sir, be ſo good as to take the 
trouble to alight and come up ſtairs 
I have ſomething to communicate 
of conſequence to the community in 
genera], and you in particular—Pray, 
do, dear Sir Knight. I beg a boon 
in ae name of St. Michael and St. 
George for England. 
Our adventurer, not a little dank 
. prized at this addreſs, diſmounted 
without heſitation, and being admit- 
ted to the common jail, there found 
not only his old friend Tom, but alſo 
the uncle, fitting on a bench with a 
woollen night-cap on hit head, and a 
pair of ſpectacles on his noſe, reading 
very earneſtly in a book, woe he 
alter- 
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afterwards. underſtood Was n 
The Life and Adventures of Va- 
lentige. and Orſon.” The captain no 
ſooner ſaw his great pattern enter, 
than he roſe and received him with 
the ſalutation of What cheer, ;bro- 
ther ? and before the knight could 

anſwer, added theſe words: f Nu 
ſee how the land lies—here have Tom 
and 1 been faſt a-ſhore-theſe four and 
twenty hours; and this berth, we have 
got by attempting to tow. your galley, 
brother, from the enemy's — por a 
Adds bobs | if we had this here fel- 
low whoreſon for a conſort, with all 
Our tackle in order, brother, we'd ſoon 
ſhew 'em,the topfail, ſlip our cable, 
and down with their barricadoes. But, 
howlſomever,; it don't lignify talking, 
patience is a good ſtream- anchor, 
and will hold, as the ſaying is, 
but, damn ,my—as for the matter 
of my boltſprit——Hearkye, heark- 
ye, brother, damn'd hard to engage 
with three at a time, one upon my 
bow, 8 upon my quarter, and ode 
weg a-he 6. rabbins, and be 


lying 
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lying ath wart haurſe, taking fore ind 
aft, battering and grappling, andlath- 
ing a6d'claſhing—adds heart; brother; 
cralf went the boltſprit=-down 1 came 
the round-top=—up with the dead lights 
—Ifaw — the ſtars at nion, 
loſt the helm of my ſeven ſenſes, and 
down I broached upon my broadſide.. 

"As Mr. Clarke tightly *conceived' 
that his uncle would need an ir — 
ter, he began to explain theſe hints 
by giving a circumſtantial detail of his 
own and the captain's diſaſter. He 
told Sir Launcelot, that notwithſtand< 
ing all his perſuaſion and remonſtran- 
ces, captain Crowe inſiſted upon ap- 
pearing in the character of a knight. 
errant; and with that view had ſet 
out from the public· houſe on the 
morning that ſucceeded his vigil in 
the church: that upon the high-way 


they had met with a coach, contain- 
ing two ladies, one of whom ſeem- 
ed to be under great agitation; for, 
as they paſſed, ſhe ſtruggled with the 
other;'thruſt out her head at the 
b r and ſaid ſomething * 

0 
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he could not diſtinctiy hear; that 1 
tain Crowe was ſtruck with admiration 
of her unequalled beauty; and vg 
(Tom) no ſooner informed him Who 
ſhe was, than he reſolved to ſet her 
at Jiberty, on the ſup that ſhe 
was under reſtraint and in diſtreſs: that 
he accordingly unſheathed his cutlaſs, 
and riding back after the coach, com- 
manded the driver to bring to, on pain 
of death: that one of the ſetvants 
believing the captain to be an high- 
wayman, preſented a blunderbuſs, and 
in all probability would have ſhot him 
on the ſpot, had not he (the nephew) 
rode up and aſſured them the gentle. 
man was: n compos : that notwith- 
ſtanding his intimation, all the three 
attacked him with the butt ends of 
their horſe-whips, while the coach 
drove on, and although he laid about 
him with great fury, at laſt brought 
him to the ground by a ſtroke on the 
temple: chat Mr. Clarke himſelf then 
interpoſed in defenee of his kinſman, 
and was alſo ſeverely beaten: that two 
of the ſervants, upon application to 
a juſtice 
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e of peace, reſidin 

1d 'of eh de Sante 

ain againſt the 85 _ _ 

nephew, and without examination 1 


committed m as idle vagran 
ter having # fem. their horſes — their 


money, on pretence of their — 
ſaſpected for highwaymen. © But; 
ag there, was no juſt cauſe of ſuſpi picion, 
8 be) Lam of opinion, the ju+ 
lice is uilty of a treſpaſs, and may 
be ſued for fallum. impriſenamentum, 
and conſiderable damages obtained; 
for. vou will pleaſe to obſerve, Sir, 
ng iter has a right to commit any 
— ſon till after due examination; be- 
ſides, we were nat committed for an 
aſſault and battery, auditd guerela, nor 
as e lunatics by the ſtatute, 
to be ſure, may be apprehend- 
ed a juſtice's warrant, and locked 
up and chained, if neceſſary, or to 
be ſent to their laſt legal ſettlement: 
but. we were committed as vagrants 
and ſuſpected highwaymen. Now 
we do not fall under the deſcrip- 
Yor, 05 vagrants; nor did any circum- 
| as ſtance 
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ſtance appear to ſupport the ſuſpicion 
of robbery; for to conſtitute robbery, 
there muſt be ſomething; taken; but 
here nothing was taken, but- blows, 
and they were upon compulſion: even 
an attempt to rob, without any taking, 
is not felony, but a miſdemeanor. 
To be ſure there is a taking in deed, 
and a taking in law: but ſtill the rob- 
ber muſt be in poſſeſſion of a thing 
ſtolen; and we attempted to ſteal 
ourſelves 'away—— My uncle indeed 
would have releaſed the young lady 
vi et armis, had his ſtrength been e- 
qual to his inclination; and in ſo do- 
ing, I would have willingly lent my 
aſſiſtance, both from a deſire to ſerve 
ſuch a beautiful young creature, and 
alſo in regard to your honour,” for I 
thought I heard her call en, your 
Name.”—— 

Hal how! what! Sheena? 
ſay, ſpeak—heaven and earth .' {cried 
the. Kni ght, with marks of the moſt 
violent emotion.) Clarke terrified at 
his looks, replied, beg your par- 
don a thouſand times; I ad not ſay 
Try pPioſitively 
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poſitively ſhe did: peak thoſe words? 
but: I apprehended ſhe did ' ſpeak 
them. Words, which may be taken 
or interpreted by a law in gener al, 
or eommom ſenſe, ought not to re- 
ceive à ſtrained, or unuſual conſtruc- 
tion; and. ambiguous words 
eg peak, or be dumb for ever! (ex- 
claimed Sir Eauncelot in a terrific 
tone, laying, his hand on his ſword) 
what young lady, ha! What name 
did ſhe call upon?“ Clarke falling on 
his knees, anſwered, not without ſtam 
mering, ** Miſs Aurelia Darnet ;*to 
the beſt of my recollection, ſhe cal- 
led upon Sir Launcelot Greaves.” 
« Sacred powers! (cried our adven- 
turer) which way did the carriage pro- 
cee οοννονν 1199! , HA 
When Tom told him that the coach 
quitted the poſt-· road, and ſtruck a- 
way to the right at full ſpeed, Sir 
Launcelot was ſeized with a penſive 
fit; his head ſunk upon his breaſt, 
and he muſed in ſilence for” ſeveral 
minutes, with the moſt melancholy 
expreſſion on his countenance: then 
- re- 
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recollecting himſelf, he aſſumed a 
more compoſed and chearful air, and 
alked ſeveral queſtions with reſpect 
to the arms on the coach, and the li- 
veries worn by the fervants. It was 
in the courſe of this interrogation, that 
he difcovered he had actually con- 
verſed with one of the foot-men, 
who had brought back Crabſhaw's 
horſe © a circumſtance that filled him 
with anxiety and chagrin, as he had 
omitted to inquire the name of his 
- maſter, and the place to which the 
coach- was travelling ; though, in all 
probability, had: he made theſe inqui - 
ties, he would have received very 
little ſatisfaction, there being reaſon 
to thiok the ſervants were enjoined 
ſecrecy. The knight, in order to 
meditate on this unexpected adven- 
ture, fat down by his old friend, and 
entered into a reverie, which laſted 
about a quarter of an hour, and might 
have continued longer, had it not 
been interrupted by the voice of Crab- 


ſhaw, who bawled aloud, Look 


to it, my maſters—as you brew you 
2 muſt 


* 
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muſt drink — this ſhall be a dear day's 
work to ſome of you, for my part I 
ſay nothing——the braying aſs eats a 
little graſs—one barber ſhaves not fo 
cloſe, but another finds a few ſtub - 
ble——you wanted to catch a capon, 
and you've ſtole a cat. He that takes 
up his lodgings in a ſtable, muſt be 
contented to lie upon litter,” 

The knight, defirous of knowing 
the cauſe that prompted Timothy to 
apothegmatize in this manner, looked 
through the grate, and perceived the 
ſquire fairly ſet in the ſtocks, ſur- 
rounded by a mob of people. When 
he called to him, and aſked the rea- 
ſon of this diſgraceful reſtraint, Crab- 
ſhaw replied, © There's no cake, but 
there's another of the ſame make 
who never climbed never fell—after 
clouds comes clear weather. Tis all 
long of your honour I've met with 
this preferment; no deſervings of my 
own, but the intereſt of my maſter. 
Sir knight, if you will flay the juſtice, 
hang the conſtable, releaſe your ſquire, 
and burn the town, your name will 

Vor. I. L | be 
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be famous in ſtory: but, if you are 
content, I am thankful. Two hours 
are ſoon ſpent in ſuch good company ; 
in the mean time look to un jailor, 


"there's a frog in the ſtocks.” 


Sir Launcelot, incenſed at this af. 
e offered to din ſervant, advanced 
to the priſon· door, but found it faſt 


locked, and when he called to the 


turnkey, he was given to underſtand 
that he himſelf was priſoner. En- 


raged at this intimation, he demand- 


ed at whoſe ſuit; and was anſwered 


through the wicket, At the ſuit of 


the king, in whoſe name I will hold 


FE aſt; with God's aſſiſtance . 
The knights looks now began to 


Ain he rolled his eyes around, 
and ſnatching up an oaken bench, 


which three ordinary men could ſcarce 
have lifted from the ground, he, in 
all likelihood, would Wo ſhattered 
the door in pieces, had not he been 
reſtrained by the interpoſition of Mr. 
Clarke, who intreated him to have a 


little patience, aſſuring him he would 
ſuggelt a plan that would avenge him 


8. 
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amply on the juſtice, without any 
_ of the peace. © 1 fay, the 
Jules 390069 Tom) becauſe. it muſt 
doing He! is a little petulant 
— of a fellow, ignorant of the law, 
guilty of numberleſs irregularities ; 
and, if properly managed, may for 
this here act of arbitrary power, be 
not only caſt in a ſwinging ſum, but 
even turned out of the commiſſion | 
with diſgraee.— 

This was a very ſeaſonable hint, 
in conſequence of which the bench 
was ſoftly replaced, and captain Crowe 
depoſited the poker, with which he 
had armed himſelf to ſecond the ef- 
forts of Sir Launcelot. They now, 
for the firſt time, perceived that Fer- 
ret had diſappeared ; and, upon in- 
quiry, found that he was in fact the 
| occaſion of the knight's detention and 

the (quire's diſ, * 
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"Du lion of a modern; m5 rel. 
B ore the knight would take 400 
reſolution for extricating* himſelf 
from his preſent embarraſſment, lie 
deſired to be better acquainted-withthe 


Character and circumſtances of the 


juftice by whom he had been confined, 
and likewiſe to underſtand the mean- 


ing of his own detention. To be in- 


formed in this laſt particular, he te- 
newed his dialogue with the turnkey, 
who told him, through the grate, that 
Ferret no ſooner perceived him in the 


jail, without his offenſive arms, which 
he had left below, than he defired to 
be carried before the juſtice, where 


he had given information againſt the 
knight, as a violator of the public 
peace, who ſtrolled about the coun- 
try with unlawful arms, rendering 
the highways unſafe, encroaching up- 
on the freedom of elections, putting 
his majeſty's liege ſubjects in fear of 
e lives, and, in all probability, 
Was | har- 


— 
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harbouring more dangerous deſigns 
under an affected cloak of lunacy. 
Ferret, upon this info matio © 0 
been releaſed, and entertained % 
evidence for the king; and . 


ſhaw was put in — Moak, as an 
ſtroller. 10 I t. 74 
Sir Launcelot, — Gatiefied)-in 

theſe particulars, addreſſed himſelf to 
his fellow- priſoners, and begged they 
would communicate what they knew 
reſpecting the worthy magiſtrate, ho- 
had been ſo premature in the execu: 
tion of his office. This requeſt Was 
no ſooner ſignified than a crewaof 
naked wretches crowded atound him 
and, like a congregation of rooks, 
opened their throats all at once in 
accuſation of juſtice Gobble. The 
knight was moved at this ſcene, which 
he could not help comparing, in his; 
own mind, to what would appear 
upon a much more awful occaſion, 
when the cries of the widow and the 
orphan, the injured and oppreſſed, 
would be uttered at the tribunal of an 
unerring Judge againſt the villainous 
L 3. and 
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= ioflen authors of. ths, calami- 
t. 4411 301 nt 716 
W. hen he had, Wich —— diffieul- 
ty. quieted their clamours, and con- 
fined his interrogation to one perſon 
of a tolerably decent appearance, he 
learned that juſtice Gobble, whoſe 
father was a taylor, had for ſome 
time ſerved as a journeyman hoſier in 
London, where he had picked up 
ſome law- terms, by converſing with 
hackney- writers and attorneys clerks 
of the loweſt order; that, upon the 
death of his maſter, he Le Road. 
ed himſelf into the good graces. of 
the widow, who took him for her 
huſband, ſo that he became a petſon 
of ſome conſideration, and ſaved mo- 
ney apace; that his pride, increaſing 
with his ſubſtance, was reinforced by 
the vanity of his Wife, who perſuaded 
him to retire from buſineſs, that they 
might live genteelly in the country ; 
that his father dying, and leaving a 
couple of houſes in this town, Mr. 
Gobble had come down with his la- 
dy to take poſſeſſion, and liked the 
place 
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place fo well as to make a more con. 

ſiderable purchaſe in the neighbour-' 
hood; that certain peer being in- 
debted to him in the large way of his 
buſineſs, and either unwilling or un- 
able to pay the money, had com- 
pounded the debt, by inſerting his 
name in the commiſſion; ſince which 
period his own idfblence,” and his 

wife's oſtentation, had exceeded all 
bounds: that, in the exertion of his 

authority, he had committed a thou- 
_ ſand as of cruelty and injuſtice- 
againſt the poorer ſort of people, who-, 
were unable to call him to a proper a 
account: that his wife domineered 
with a more ridiculous, though leſs 
pernicious uſurpation, among the fe- 
males of the place: that, in a word, 
ſhe was the ſubject of continual mirth, 

and he the object of univerſal deteſ- 
tation. Our adventurer, though ex- 
tremely well dipoſed to beheve what 
was ſaid to the prejudice of Gobble, 

would not give intire credit to this 
deſcription, without firſt inquir- 
ing into the particulars of his con- 
L 4 duct. 
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duct. He therefore aſked the ſpeax- 
et, What was the cauſe of his par- 
ticular complaint. For my own 
part, Sir, ({aid he) I lived in repute, 
and kept a ſhop in this here town, 
well furniſhed with a great variety of 
articles. All the people in the place 
were my cuſtomers; but what I and 
many others chiefly depended upon, 
was the extraordinary ſale at two an- 
nual cuſtomary fairs, to which all 
the country people in the neigł bour- 
hood reſorted to lay out their money. 
I had employed all my ſtock, and 
even engaged my credit to procure a 
large aſſortment of goods for the 
Lammas-market : but having given 
my vote, in the election of a veſtry- 
clerk, contrary to the intereſt of juſtice 
Gobble, he reſolved to work my 
ruin. He ſuppreſſed the annual fairs, 
by. which a great many people, eſpe- 
. cially publicans, earned the beſt part 
of their ſubſiſtence. The country 
people reforted to another town. I 
was. oyerſtocked with a load of pe- 
tiſhable commodities ; and found — 
| C 
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ſelf deprived of thecheſt part of my 
home cuſtomers by the ill. nature andi 
revenge of the juſtice, O emplay--/ 
ed all his influence among the com- 
mon people; making uſe of threats. 
and promiſes, to make them deſert: 
my ſhop, and give their cuſtom to- 
another perſon, whom he {ſettled in- 
the fame buſineſs under my noſe. 
Being thus diſabled from making? 
punctual payments, my commodi- 
ties ſpoiling, and my wife breaking: 
her heart, I grew negligent and care 
leſs, took to drinking, and my al- 
fairs went to wreck. Being one day. 
in liquor, and provoked by the fleers: 
and taunts of the man who had et: 
up againſt me, I ſtruck bim at his; 
own door; upon which I: was carried. 
before the. juſtice, who treated me: 
with ſuch inſolence, that I. became: 
_ deſperate, and not only abuſed: him: 
in the execution of his office, but al- 
ſo made an attempt to lay violent: 
hands upon his perſon. Vou know, 
Sir, when a man is both drunk and: 

deſperate, he cannot be ſuppoſed to- 

7 L. 5, have: 
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have any command of himſelf. I 
was ſent hither to jail. My creditors 
immediately ſeized my effects; and, 
as they were not ſufficient to diſcharge 
my debts, a ſtatute of bankruptcy 
was taken out againft me: fo that 
here I muſt lie, until they think pro- 
per to fign my certificate, or the par- 
liament thall pleaſe to paſs an act for 
the relief of infolvent debtors.” 

The next perſon who preſented 
himſelf in the croud of accufers was 
a meagre figure, with a green apron, 
who told the knight that he had kept 
a public houſe in town for a dozen 
years, and enjoyed a good trade, which 
was in a great meaſure owing to a 
ſkittle-ground, in which the beſt peo- 
ple of the place diverted themſelves 
occaſionally: that juſtice Gobble, be- 

' ing diſobliged at his refuſing to part 
with a gelding which he had bred for 
his own uſe, firſt of all ſhut up the 
fkittle-ground ; but finding the pub- 
lican ſtill kept his houſe open, he 
took care that he thould be deprived 
- his licence, on pretence that -the 


number 
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number of ale-houſes was too great, 
and that this man had been bred to 
another employment. The poor pub- 
lican, being thus deprived of his bread, 
was obliged to try the ſtay-making 
buſineſs, to which he had ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip : but being very ill- 
qualified for this profeſſion, he ſoon 
fell to decay, and contracted debts, 
in conſequence of which he was now 
in priſon, where he had no other 
ſupport but what aroſe from the la- 
bour of his wife, who had gone to 
ſervice. | 
The next priſoner who preferred 
his complaint againſt the unrighte- 
ous judge was a poacher, at whoſe 
practices juſtice Gobble had for ſome 
years connived, ſo as even to ſcreen 
him from puniſhment, in confidera- 
tion of being ſupplied with game 
ratis, till at length he was diſap- 
pointed by accident. His lady had 
invited gueſts to an entertainment, 
and beſpoke a hare, which the poa- 
cher undertook to furnith, He laid 
his ſnares accordingly over night; but 
; L 6 they 
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they were diſcovered, 2nd taken away. 
by the game-keeper of the gentle- 
man to whom the ground belonged. 
All the excuſes the poacher could 
make proved ineffectual in appeaſing 
the reſentment of the fuſtice and his. 
wife, at being thus diſconcerted. Mea- 
fures were taken to detect the delin- 
quent in the exerciſe of his illicit occu- 
pation: he was committed to ſafe cuſto- 
dy ; and his wife, with five bantlings, 
was paſſed to her huſband's ſettlement 
in a different part of the country. 
A ſtout ſquat fellow, rattling with 
chains, had juſt taken up the ball of 
* accuſation, when Sir Launcelot was: 
ſtartled with the appearance of a wo- 
man, whoſe looks and equipage in- 
dicated.the moſt piteous diſtreſs. She 
| ſeemed to be turned of the middle 
age, was of a lofty. carriage, tall, 
thin, weather-beaten, and wretched- 
ly attired ; her eyes were. inflamed: 
with weeping, and her looks diſplayed 
that wildneſs and peculiarity which. 
denote diſtraction. Advancing to Sic 
Launcelot, the fell upon her knees, 
: 4 and: 
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and claſping her hands together, utter- 
ed the following rhapſody in the moſt 

vehement tone of affliction: 
Thrice potent, generous, and. 
_ auguſt emperor, here let my knees 
cleave to the earth, until thou ſhalt 
do me juſtice on that inhuman cat- 
tiff Gobble, Let him diſgorge my 
ſubſtance which he hath devoured : 
let him reſtore to my widowed arms. 
my child, my boy, the delight of my 
eyes, the prop of my life, the ſtaff 
of my ſuſtenance, whom he hath. 
torn from my. embrace, ſtolen, be- 
trayed, ſent into captivity, and mur 
dered!—Behold theſe bleeding wounds. 
upon his lovely breaſt ! ſee how they 
mangle his lifeleſs coarſe Horrour ! 
give me my child, barbarians ! his. 
head ſhall lie upon his Suky'g. boſom. 
——ſhe will embalm him with her 
tears Ha! plunge him in the deep | 
ſhall my boy then float in a watry. 
tomb !|—— Juſtice, moſt mighty em- 
peror | juſtice upon the villain who, 
| hath ruined us all! May heaven's. 
dreadful vengeance overtake him]. 
| may. 
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may the keen ſtorm of adverſity ſtrip 
him of all his leaves and fruit ! may 
peace forſake his mind, and reſt be 
baniſhed: from his pillow, fo that all 
his days ſhall be filled: with reproach 
and forrow; and all his nights be 
haunted! with horrour and remorſe ! 
may he be ſtung by jealouſy: without 
cauſe, and maddened by revenge 
without the means of execution! 
may all his offspring be blighted and 
conſumed, like the mildewed ears of 
corn, except one that ſhall grow up 
to curſe his old age, and bring his 
hoary head with ſorrow to the grave, 
as he himſelf has proved a curſe to 
me and mine !” 
The reſt of the priſoners, perceiv- 
ing the knight extremely ſhocked 
at her miſery and horrid imprecation, 
removed her by force from his pre- 
ſence, and conveyed her to another 
room; while our adventurer under- 
went a violent agitation, and could 
not for ſome minutes compoſe him- 
ſelf ſo well as to inquire into the na- 
ture of this wretched creature's cala- 
| ; mity. 
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mity. The ſhopkeeper, of whom he 
demanded this ſatisfaction, gave him 
to underſtand that ſhe was born a 
gentlewoman, and had been well 
educated: that ſhe married a curate, 

who did not long ſurvive his nuptials; 
and afterwards became the wife of 
one Oakley, a farmer, in opulent cir- 
cumſtances: that, after twenty years 
cohabitation with her huſband, he 
ſuſtained ſuch loſſes by the diſtemper 
among the cattle, as he could not re- 
pair; and that this reverſe of fortune 
was ſuppoſed to have haſtened his 
death: that the widow, being a wo- 
man of ſpirit, determined to keep up 
and manage the farm, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of an only ſon, a very promiſing 
youth, who was already contracted in 
marriage with the daughter of ano- 
ther wealthy farmer. Thus the mo- 
ther had a proſpect of retrieving the 
affairs of her family, when all her 
hopes were daſhed and deſtroyed by 
a ridiculous pique which Mrs. Gob- 
ble conceived againſt the young far- 
mer's ſweet-heart, Mrs, Suſan Sedge- 


moor, 
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moor. This young woman chancing- 
to be at a country aſſembly, where 
the grave- digger of the pariſh acted, 
as maſter of the ceremonies, was cal-- 
led out to dance before Miſs Gobble, 
who'happened to be there preſent alſo. 
with her mother. The circumſtance 
was conſtrued into an unpardonable 
affront by the juſtice's lady, Who a- 
buſed the director, in the moſt op- 
probrious terms, for his inſolence and 
ill-manners; and, retiring. in a ſtorm. 
of paſhon, vowed revenge againſt the. 
ſaucy minx who had preſumed to vie. 
in gentility with Miſs Gobble. The. 
juſtice entered into her reſentment.. 
. The grave-digger loſt his place; and. 
Suky's lover, young Oakley, was. 
preſled for a ſoldier. Before his mo- 
ther could take any ſteps for his diſ- 
charge, he was hurried away to the: 
Eaſt-Indies, by the induſtry. and con- 
trivance of. the juſtice.” Poor Suky: 
wept and pined until the fell into a. 
conſumption. The. forlora widow, 

being thus deprived of her ſon, was: 
-everwhelmed with grief to ſuch a, 
degree,, 
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degree, that ſhe could no longer ma- 
nage her concerns. Every thing 
went backward : ſhe ran in arrears. 
with her landlord, and the proſpect 
of bankruptcy aggravated her afflic- . 
tion, while it added to her incapacity. / 
In the midſt of theſe diaſtrous circum- 
ſtances, news arrived that her ſon 
Greaves had loſt his life in a ſea-en- 
gagement with the enemy; and theſe 
tidings almoſt inſtantly deprived her 
of her reaſon. Then the landlord 
ſeized for his rent; and ſhe was ar- 
reſted at the ſuit of juſtice Gobble, 
who had bought up one of her debts, 
in order to diſtreſs her, and now pre- 
tended that her madneſs was feigned. 

When the name of Greaves was 
mentioned our adventurer ſtarted, _ 
and changed colour; and, now the 
ſtory was ended, aſked, with marks 
of eager emotion, if the name of the 
woman's firſt huſband was not Wil- 
ford. When the priſoner anſwered 
in the affirmative, he roſe up, and 
ſtriking his breaſt, © Good heaven! 
(cried he) the very woman who m_— ; 

e 
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ed over my infancy, and even nou- 
riſhed me with her milk !— She was 
my mother's humble friend, —Alas ! 
poor Dorothy ! how would your old 
miſtreſs grieve to ſee her favourite in 
this miferable condition !'” While he 
pronounced theſe words, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the heafers, a tear ſtole 
ſoftly down each cheek. Then he 
deſired to know if the poor lunatic 
had any intervals of reaſon; and was 
given to underſtand, that fhe was al- 
ways quiet, and generally ſuppoſed 
to have the uſe of her ſenſes, except 
when ſhe was diſturbed by ſome ex- 
traordinary noiſe, or when any per- 
ſon touched upon her misfortune, or 
mentioned the name of her oppreſſor, 
in all which caſes ſhe ſtarted out into 
extravagance and frenzy. They like- 
wiſe imputed great part of the diſor- 
der to the want of quiet, proper food, 
and neceſſaries, with which ſhe was 
but poorly ſupplied by the cold hand 
of chance charity. Our adventurer 
was exceedingly affected by the di- 


ſtreſs of this woman, whom he re- 
| ſolved 


* 
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ſolved to relieve; and in proportion 
as his commiſeration was excited, his 
reſentment roſe againſt the miſcreant, 
who ſeemed to have inſinuated him- 
ſelf into the commiſſion of the peace 
on purpoſe to harraſs and oppreſs his 
fellow- creatures. Thus animated, he 
entered into conſultation with Mr. 
Thomas Clarke concerning the ſteps 
he ſhould take, firſt for their deliver- 
ance, and then for proſecuting and 
puniſhing the juſtice. In refult of 
this conference, the knight called 
aloud for the jaylor, and demanded to 
ſee a copy of his commitment, that 
he might know the cauſe of his im- 
iſonment, and offer bail; or, in 
caſe that ſhould be refuſed, move for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus. The jay- 
lor told him the copy of the writ 
ſhould be forthcoming ; but after he 
had waited ſome time, and repeated 
the demand before witneſles, it was 
not yet produced. Mr. Clarke then, 
in a ſolemn tone, gave the jaylor to 
underſtand, that an officer, refuſing 
to deliver a true copy of the commit- 
| ment 


— Rey 
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ment warrant, was liable to the for- 
feiture of one hundred pounds for 
the firſt offence; and for the ſecond. 
to a forfeiture of twice that ſum, 
beſides being diſabled from executing 
his office. 

Indeed, it was no eaſy matter to- 
comply with Sir Launcelot's demand; 
for no warrant had been granted, nor 
was It now in the power of the juſtice 
to remedy this defect, as Mr. Ferret had 
taken himſelf away privately, with- 
out having communicated the name 
and deſignation of the priſoner. A 
circumſtance the more mortifying to- - 
the jaylor, as he perceived the extra- 
ordinary reſpect which Mr. Clarke 
and the captain payed to the knight, 
and was now fully convinced that he 
would be dealt with according to law. 
Diſordered with theſe reflections, he 
imparted them to the juſtice, who 
had in vain cauſed ſearch to be made 
for Ferret, and was now extremely 
well inclined to ſet the knight and his 
friends at liberty, though he did not 
at all ſuſpect the quality and impor- 

5 tance 
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tance of our adventurer. He could 
not, however, reſiſt the temptation 
of diſplaying the authority of his 

office; and therefore e the 
ſonets to be brought before his 7 
nal, that, in the capacity of a magi- 
ſttate, he might give them a ſevere 
reptoof, and proper caution, with re- 

ard to their future behaviour. 
They were accordingly led thro the 
ſtreet in proceſſion, guarded by the 
conſtable and his gang, followed by 
Crabſhaw, who had by this time been 
"releaſed, from the ſtocks, and ſur- 
rounded by a crowd of people, at- 
tracted by curioſity. When they ar- 
rived at the juſtice's houſe, they were 
detained for ſome time in the paſlage : 
then a voice was heard, commanding 
'the conſtable to bring in the priſoners, 
and they were introduced to the hall 
of audience, where Mr. Gobble ſat in 
Judgment, with a crimſon velvet 
night-cap on his head; and on his 
right hand appeared his lady, puffed 
up with the pride and inſolence of her 
huſband's office, fat, frowzy, and not 
over- 
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over-clean, . well ſtricken in years, 
without the leaſt veſtige of an agree- 
able feature, having a rubicond noſe, 
ferret eyes, and imperious aſpect. The 
Juſtice himſelf was a little, affected, 
pert prig, who endeayoured to ſolem- 
nize his countenance by aſſuming an 
air of conſequence, in which pride, 
impudence, and folly were ſtrangely 
blended. He aſpired at nothing ſo 
much as the character of an able 
ſpokeſman; and took all opportunities 
of holding forth at veſtry and quarter- 
ſeſſions, as well as in the adminiſtra- 
tion of his office in private. He would 
not, therefore, let ſlip this occaſion of 
exciting the admiration of his hearers, 
and, in an authoritative tone, thus ad- 
dreſſed our adventurer: | 
“ The laws of this land has pro- 
vided I ſays, as how proviſion is 
made by the laws of this here land, 
in reverence to delinquems and mane- 
factors, whereby the king's peace is 
upholden by we magiſtrates, who re- 
preſents his majeſty's perſon, better 
than in e'er a contagious nation under 
the 
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the ſun: but, howſoemever, that there 
king's peace, and this here magiſtrate's 
authority, cannot be adequably and 
identically upheld, it ſo be as how 
criminals eſcapes unpuniſhed. Now, 
friend, you muſt be confidentious in 
your own mind, as you are a noto- 
rious criminal, who have treſpaſſed a- 
gain the laws on divers occaſions and 
importunities; if I had a mind to ex- 
erciſe the rigour of the law, according 
to the authority wherewith I am weſ- 
ted, you and your companions in ini- 
quity would be ſewerely puniſhed by 
the ſtatue : but we magiſtrates has a 
power to litigate the ſewerity of juſ- 
tice, and ſo Iam contented that you 
- ſhoulds be mercifully delt withal, and 
even diſmiſſed.” 

To this harangue the Knight re- 
plied, wifn. ſolemn and deliberate ac- 
cent, If I underſtand your meaning 
aright, J am accuſed of being! a notori- 
ous criminal; but nevertheleſs you are 
contented to let me eſcape with im- 
punity. If I am a notorious criminal, 
it is the duty of you, as a magiſtrate, 

3 to 
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to bring me to condign puniſhment ; 
and if you allow a criminal to eſcape 
unpuniſhed, you are not only unwor- 
thy of a place in the commiſſion, but 
become acceſſary to his guilt, and, to 
all intents and purpoſes, ſocius criminis. 
With reſpect to your proffered mercy, 
1 ſhall decline the favour; nor do I 
: deſerve any indulgence at your hands: 
for, depend upon it, I ſhall ſhew no 
| mercy to you, in the ſteps I intend to 
take for bringing you to juſtice, I un- 
derſtand that you have been long hack- 
neyed in the ways of oppreſſion, and 
T have ſeen ſome living monuments of 
your inhumanity—of that hereafter, 
I myſelf have been detained in priſon, 
without cauſe aſſigned. I have been 
treated with indignity, and inſulted 
by jaylors and conſtables, led thro 
the ſtreets like a felon, as a ſpectacle 
to the multitude, obliged to dance 
attendance in your paſſage, and after- 
wards branded with the name of no- 
torious criminal.—I now demand to 
ſee the information in conſequence of 
which I was detained in priſon, the 
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copy of the warrant of commitment 
or detainer, and the face of the per- 
ſon by whom I was accuſed. I inſiſt 
upon a compliance with theſe de- 
mands, as the privileges of a Britiſh 
ſubject; and if it is refuſed, I ſhall 
ſeek redreſs before a higher tribunal.” 
The juſtice ſeemed to be not a lit- 
tle diſturbed” at this peremptory de- 
claration ; which, however, had no 
other effect upon | his wife, but that of 
enraging her choler, and inflaming her 
e 5 Sirrah ! firrah! (cried 
ſhe) do you, dares to inſult a worſhip- 
ful magiſtrate, on;the, bench Can 
yqu deny that you are a vagram, and 
a dilatory ſort of a perſon? Han't the 
man with the ſatchel made an affidavy 
of it r was my huſband, I'd | 
lay you faſt b the ole for your re- 
ſumption, OY ferk you with a primi- 
neety into the bargain, unleſs you 
could give a better account of your- 
ſelf— I would. 1 
Gobble, encouraged by this fillip, 
f reſumed his petulance, and proceed- ; 
ed in this manner“ Heark ye, 
friend, I might, as Mrs. Gobble very 
Vo. J. M juſtly 
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juſtly obſerves, trounce you for your 


audacious behaviour; but I ſcorn to 
take ſuch advantages: howſomever, 


I ſhall make you give an account of 
yourſelf and your companions ; for I 
believes as how you are in a gang, and 
all in a ſtory, and perhaps you may 
be found one day in a cord. What. 


are you, friend ? What'is your ſtation? | 


and degree?“ © I am a gentleman,” - 
replied the knight. © Ay, that is 
Engliſh for a ſorry” fellow, (ſaid the 


1 


juſtice.) Every idle vagabond, who _ 


has neither home nor habitation, trade * 
nor profeſſion, deſigns himſelf a gen- 
tleman. But I muſt know how you 


live?” Upon my means.” What 


are your means?“ — “ My eſtate.” — 


% Whence doth it atiſe! 5 Ws From 
inheritance.” < Your eſtate lies in 


braſs, and that you hare, be 4 
erit lands 


and tenements?“ © Yes.” But they 


from nature: but do you in 


are neither here nor there, I doubt. 


Come, come, friend, I ſhall. bring 


you about preſently. 2 Here the exami- 
nation was interrupted by the arrival of 


n ſurgeon who Thancing gta. 
Ht ed. co bet; ol 
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paſs, | and ſeeing. a croud about the 
door, went in to TY. his curioſity. 


CHAP. + 0 


Which ſhews there. are more ways to kill 
a dog than hanging. 


R: Fillet no ſooner appeared i in 

the kn gment-chamber of) uſtice 
Gobble than captain Crowe, 0, 
him by the hand, exclaimed, Bod 
e Doctor, thou rt come up in 
the nick of time to lend us a hand i in 
putting bot: ere little, i in the 
ſtays here lit hawſomever we've got 
a good pilot, who knows the coaſt, 
and can even he the point, as the y- 
ing is. As for the enemy's veſſel, ne 
has had a ſhot or two already a-thwart . 
her fore-foot :* the next, I do ſuppoſe, 
will ſtrike the hull, and then you'll 
ſee her taken all 'a-back.” The doc- 
tor, who perfectly underſtood his dia- 
le, aſſured him he might depend | 
upon his affiſtance ; and advancing to 
the knight, accofted him in theſe 
wotds: © Sir Launcelot Greaves, your 
moſt humble fervant.—When T ab 

Nn a croud 


if if 
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a croud at the door, I little . 
of finding you within, treated with 
ſuch indignity.— Vet I can't help be- 
ipg pleaſed; with an opportunity of 
proving the. eſteem and veneration I 
have for your perſon and character: 
—you will do me a particular pleaſure 
in commanding my beſt ſervices“ 
Our adventurer thanked him for this 
inſtance of his friendſhip, which he told 
him he would uſe without heſitation; 
and defired he would procure imme- 
diate bail for him and his two friends, 
who had been impriſoned, contrary to 
law, without any cauſe aſſigned. Du-- 
ring. this hort dialogue, the. juſtice, x 
who had heard of Sir Launcelot' $ fa- 
mily, and fortune, though an utter 
ſtranger to his perſon, was ſeized with... | 
ſuch pangs of terror and compunction, f 
as a grovelling mind may be ſuppoſed. 
to have felt in ſuch circumſtances; and 
they ſeemed to produce the ſame un- 
1959555 effects that are ſo humorouſly 
delineated by 12 1 Hogarth 
in the print of clix c or, bis tribunal, 


done in the atch, ſtile e. Nevertheleſs, . 
gs 1 Fillet, xetice to execute the 
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knight's commands, he recollected 
himſelf fo far as'to tell the priſoners 
there was no occaſion to give them- 
ſelves any further trouble; for he 
would releafe them without bail or 
mainprize. Then diſcarding all the 
infolence from his features, and aſ- 
ſuming an afpe& of the moſt hum- 
ble adulation, he begged the knight 
ten thouſand pardons for the freedoms 
he had taken, which were intirely 
owing to his i Ignorance of Sir Ns. | 
lot's quality. Ves, Vit aſſu re 
Sir, (aid the wife), my huſband wu 
have bit off his tongue; rather than ſay 
black is the white of your eye, if fo be 
he had known your capacity. Thank 
God, we have been uſed: :o deal with 
gentlefolks, and many's the good 
pound e have loſt by them; but 
what of that? Sure we know how 't6 
behave to our betters. Mr. Gobble, 
thanks be to God, can deſy the whole 
world to prove that he ever ſaid an 
uncivil word, or did! radetthing: to a 
gentleman, knowing him to be a 'per= 
fon: of fortune. Indeed, as to your 

e and riff- raff, your tag: 
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.- and bobtail, or. ſuch vulgar ſcoun- 
drelly people, he has . — behaved 
like a magiſtrate, and treated them 
with the rigger of authority. In 
other words (ſaid the knight); he has 
tyrannized over the poor, and connived 
at the vices of the rich: your huſbaud 
is little obliged ito you for this con- 
feſſion, woman.” 4. Woman! (cried 
Mrs. Gobble, imputpled with wrath, 
and fixing her hands on her ſides by 
way of defiance) I ſcorn your words. 
Marry come up, woman! quotha: 
no more a woman than yout;worſhip.” 
Then burſting into tears, Huſband 
| {continued ſhe); if you. had the ſoul 
of a Houſe, you would nat ſuffer me 
to be abuſed at this rate: you would 
not ſit ſtill on the bench, and hear 
your ſpouſe called ſuch contemptible 
epitaphs. Who cares for his title and 
his knightſhip ? You and I buſband, 
knew a taylor that was made a Knight: 
but, thank. God, I have noblemen to | 
ſtand by me, with their privileges and , 
berogpetifs.” mf? -N 
At this inſtant Mr. Fillet, returned 


| wi his friend, 2 0 the 
aw, 
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law, who freely offered to join in bail- 
ing our adventurer, and the other two 
priſoners, for any ſum that ſhould. be 
Tequired. The juſtice, perceiving the 
affair began to grow more, and more 
ſerious, declared that he would diſ- 
charge the warrants and, diſmiſs the 
priſoners. Here Mr, Clarke inter- 
poling, obſerved, that againſt the 
knight no warrant had Peg granted, 
nor any information ſworn to; con- 
ö Tequently, as the juſtice had not com- 
plied with the form of proceeding « di- 
ketdel by ſtatute, the impriſonment 
was coram non Jud. ce, void. Right, 
Sir (laid the other lawyer), if a {- 
7 tice commits a felon, for trial, 3 | 


* out binding over the 5 fo.k | 
Aalzes, , be 2 5 be fined” —— ” 
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19 0 che pate be” Varegyer 7 
plied the r if 14 a a jul {tice of ges Peage 

1s guilty of any Tmildemeangnr, a, his 
office, information lies, again N in 
Banco Regis, where he ſhall. be, el. 
niſhed by fine and April 
M 4- 6c And 
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« And beſides, (reſumed. the accurate 
Tom), the ſame court will grant an 
information againſt a juftice of peace, 
on motion, for ſending even a ſervant 
to the houſe of correction, or common 
jail, without ſufficient cauſe,” * True! 
exclaimed the other limb of the law) 
and, for contempt of law, attachment 
may be had againſt juſtices of peace in 
Banco Regis. A juſtice of the peace 
was fined a thouſand marks for cor- 
rupt practices.“ With theſe words 
advancing to Me. Clarke, he ſhook 
him by the hand, with the appellation 
of Brother, laying, ee, doubt the 
juſtice has got into a curſed hovel.” 
Mr. Gobble himſelf ſeemell to be 6f 
the ſame opinion, He changed co- 
1our ſeveral times during the remarks 
which the lawyers ba made ; and 
now, declaring that the gentlemen 
were at liberty, begged, in the moſt 
humble phraſe,” that the company 
would eat a bit of mutton with 9 50 
and after dinner the affair mi 
amicably compromiſed. To this thi 
_ porn” our adventarer replied," in a 
grave and refolote tone, „If your 
2 net 16 tie 
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acting in the commiſſion as a juſtice 
of the peace concerned my'own' par- 

ticular only, perhaps 1 mould wave 
any further inquiry, and reſent your 
infolence no other way but by ſilent 
contempt. If I thought the er- 
tors of your adminiſtration proceeded 
from a good intention, defeated by 


want of underſtanding,” I ſhould pity 


xr ignorance, and, in compaſſion, 
adviſe you to deſiſt from acting a part 
for which vou are ſo ill qualified: 
but the prepoſterous conduct of ſuch 
a man deeply affects the intereſt; of 
the community, eſpecially: that part 
of it which, from its helpleſs. ſitua- 
tion, is the more entitled tb bur pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance. I am more- 
over-*convineed, that your miſcon- 
duct is not fo much the conſeguence 
f an un informell head, as the poi- 
ſonous iſſue of a malignant heart, de- 
void of humanity, iaflamed with pride, 
and rankling with 0 The 


common priſon of this lit r to is 95 
filled with the miſerable objects of: 
your cruelty and oppreſſion. Inſtead 


of * the helpte, reftrailiüg 
X 5 the 
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the hands of violence, preſerving the 
public tranquility, and acting as a fa- 
ther to the poor, according to the in- 
tent and meaning of that inſtitution 
of which you are an unworthy mem- 
ber, you haye diſtreſſed the widow 
and the orphan, given a looſe to all 
the inſolence of office, embroiled your 
neighbours by fomenting ſuits and ani- 
moſities, and played the tyrant among 
the indigent and forlorn. Vou have 
abuſed the authority with which you 
were inveſted, intailed a reproach up- 
on your office, and, "inſtead of being 
revered as a bleffing, you are deteſted 
as a curſe among your fellow-crea- 
tures. | This, indeed, is generally the 
caſe of low fellows, who are thruſt 
into the magiſtracy without ſentiment, 
education, or capacity. Among other 
Inſtances of your iniquity, there is 
now in priſon an unhappy woman, 
infinitely your ſoperior in the advan- 
tages of birth, ſenſe, and education; 
whom you have, even without pro- 
vocation, perſecuted to ruin and di- 
ſtraction, after having illegally and 
D * her Pay child, 
and 
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and expoſed him to violent death i in a 
foreign land. Ah caitiff! if you were 
to forego all the comforts of life, di- 
ſtribute your means among the poor, 
and do the ſevereſt penance that ever 
Prieſtcraft preſcribed, for the reſt of your 
days, you could not atone for the ruin 
of that hapleſs family; a family through 
Whoſe ſides you cruelly and perfidi- 
ouſly ſtabbed the heart of an innocent 
young woman, to gratify the pride 
and diabolical malice of that wretched 
low-bred woman, who now fits at 
pour right hand as the affociate of 
power and - preſumption... Oh! if 
ſuch a deſpicable reptile ſhall annoy 
mankind with "impunity ; if ſuch a 
contemptible miſcreant ſhall have it in 
his power to do ſuch deeds of inhu- 
manity and oppreſſion, what avails 
the law? Where is our admited con- 
ſtitution, the freedom, the ſecurity 
of the ſubject, the boaſted humanity 
of the Britiſh nation? Sacred Hea- 
ven! if there was no human inſtitu- 
tion to take cognizance of ſuch atro- 
cCious crimes; 1 would liſten to the 
zdictates of eternal juſtice, and, arm- 
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1 
ing "myſelf with the right of nature, 
exterminate 'fuch One” from ths 
face of the earth N 
Theſe laſt words he pronounced | in 
ſuch a ſtrain, while his eyes lightened 
with indignation, that Gobble and his 
wife under went the moſt violent agi- 
tation; the conſtable's teeth chattered 
in his head, the jailor trembled, and 
the whole audience was overwhelmed 
with conſternation, 9! 507 7D 
After a ſhort pauſe, Sir Launcelot 
pecoveded'] in a milder ſtrain: Thank 
Heaven, the laws of this country have 
exempted me from the diſagreeable 
taſk of ſuch an execution. To them 
we ſhall have immediate recourſe, in 
three ſeparate actions againſt you for 
falſe impriſonment; and any other 
perſon who has been injured by your 

| arbitrary and wicked proceedings, in 
me ſhall find a warm protector, until 
you ſhall be expunged from the com- 
miſſion with diſgrace, and have made 
ſuch retaliation as your circumſtances 
will allow for the wrongs you have 
done the community? 
In order to complete the mortifica- 
. n n i 1% % eos tian 
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tion and. terror of the Juſtice, che 
lawyer, whoſe name $FentoHh, de- 
clared, that, to his certain Kknpwled 5 
theſe actions would be reinforced | 
divers profecutions for corru pt pra hi. 
ces, which had lain dofmänt until 
ſome perſon of courage and influence 
ſhould take the lead againſt juſtice 
Gobble, who was the more N err 
as he acted under the att onage' © 
tord * Sharpitigton.  \By*t this tie 145 
had Gepfibet the juſtice and a his help- 
mate of the facuſty of ſpeech!” The) 
were indeed almoſt petrified with bf. 
may y, and made no effort to if peak, 
when Mr. Fillet, in the rear ef the 
knight, as he retired with bis com- 
pany, took his leave of them in theſe 
Words: aff 5 his DARE HP 
„% And now, Mr. Jultice; to din- 
net with what appetite "you may.“ 
Our adventurer, thon gh watmly 15 
vited to Mr. Fenton Tiouls 'repaire 
to a public inn, Where he thought 
he ſhould be more at his cafe, fully 
determined to puniſh and depoſe Gob- 
ble from his magiſtracy, to effect a a 
om jldelivery of all the debtors 
2 whom 
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whom he had found in confinement ; 
and, in particular, to refcue poor Mrs. 
| Oakley from the miſerable circum- 
fſtances in which ſhe was involved. 
|; In the mean time, he inſiſted up- 
on entertaining his friends at dinner, 
| during which many ſallies of ſea-wit 
and good-humour paſſed between 
; captain Crowe and doctor Fillet, 
Which laſt had juſt returned from a 
neighbouring village, whither he was 
ſummoned to fiſh a man's yard- arm, 
which had ſnapt in the ſlings. Their 
© enjoyment, however, was ſuddenly 
' fnterrupted by a loud ſcream from the 
kitchen, 1 9 75 Sir Launcelot im- 
mediately {| 'prung, with equal eager- 
neſs and agility. There he ſaw the 
landlady, who was a woman in years, 
embracing a man dreſſed in a faiior's 
jacket, while ſhe exclaimed, „It is 
thy own fleſh and blood, ſo ſure as 
Im a living ſoul.— Ah!] poor ret 
poor Greaves, many a poor heart has 
gtieved for thee !” To this falutation 
the youth replied, © I'm ſorry for 
that, miſtreſs —How does poor mo- 
ther how does Sukey Sedgemore ?” 
The 
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The good woman of the houſe 
Could not help ſhedding tears at theſe 
_ Interrogations ; white 8 Sir Launcelot, 
interpoting, ſaid, not without emo- 
tion, I perceive, you are the ſon of 
Mts. Oakley, —Your mother is in 4 
bad tate of health; but in me you 
will find a real parent.“ Perceiving 
that the yeung man eyed him with 
aſtoniſhment, he gave him to under 
fand that bis name Was. Launcelot 
| Greaves. | * 
Oakley noſooner beni theſe words 
1 than he fell upon his 
_ knees, and ſeizing the knight's hand, 
_ kifled it eagerly, (crying, '** God for 
ever bleſs your honour: Tam your 
name: ſon, ae enough but what of 
that I can earn my bread, without 
| being beholden to any man.” 


When the knight raiſed him up, he 
turned to the woman of the houſe; 


faying, © I want to ſee mother. Fm 


| afraid as how times ate hard with her; 
and I have ſaved ſome money for her 
. Uſe.” This inſtance of filial duty 
| vigil 1 b! into the eyes of our ad- 
0 . venturer, 
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venturer, who aſſured him his mo- 
ther ſhould be carefully attended, and 
want for nothing: but that it would · 
be very improper to ſee her at preſent, 
as the ſurprize might ſhock her too 
much, conſidering 3 believed 
him dead. Ey, indeed, (cried the 
landlady) we were all of the ſame 
opinion, being as the report went that 
r. Greaves Oakley was killed in 
battle. 7; © Lord. . miſtreſs; (faid Oak- 
ley) there won'th word of truth in it, 
Ii aſſure you. What, d'ye think I'd 
tell a lie about the matter? Hurt I 
was, to be ſure; but that don't ſignify: 
we gave em as good as they brou ght, 
and ſo paried . Well, if ſo be I cant 
ſee mother, III go and have ſome chat 
with Sukey —Whar d ye look ſoglam 
for? ſhe an't married, is he? No, 
no, (replied the woman) net mar- 
ried ; but almoſt heart broken. Since 
thou waſt gone, ſhe has done nothing 
but ſighed, and wept, and pined her- 
ſelf 1 into a decay. I'm afraid chou ha ſt 
come too late to ſave her life. 
Oakley's heart was nat proof againſt 


this information. Burſting into tears, 
he 
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be exclaimed, © O my dear, ſweet, 
gentle Sukey! Have! = lived to he 
the death of her whom I loved mote 
than the whole world!“ He would 
have gone inſtantly to her father's 
houſe; but was reſtrained by the knight 
and his company, who had now . 
him in the kitchen. The young man 
was ſeated at table, and gave them to 
underſtand, that the ſhip to which he 
belonged having arrived in England, 
he was indulged with a month's leave 
to ſee. his 7 eg 5 and that he had 
received about fifty pounds. in wages 
and prize- money. After dinner, juſt 
as they began to deliberate upon the 
meaſures to be taken againſt Gobble, 
that gentleman arrived at the inn, ang 
humbly craved admittance. Mr. Fil- 
let, ſtruck with a ſudden. idea, retired” 

into another apartment with the young 
farmer; while. the juſtice, being ad- 
mitted to the company, ..declaredithat 
Be came to propoſe terms of accom 
modation. He accordingly, offered to 
all pardon of Sir Lau ncelot in the p ub- 


lic papers, and pay; fifty. — the 
poor of th the pariſh, .; as an alas 
or 
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for his misbehaviour, provided the 
night and his friends would grant 
him a general releaſe. Our adyenturer 
told him, he would willingly | wave 
all perſonal conceſſions; but, as the 
caſe concerned the community, he in- 
ſiſted upon his leaving off acting in 
the commiſſion, and making ſatisfac- 
tion to the parties he had injured and 
oppreſſed. This declaration introdu- 
ced a diſcuſſion, in the coutſe of which 
tlie juſtice's petulance began to revive; 
When Fillet,” entering the room, told 
them he had a reconciling meafüte to 
propoſe, if Mr. Gobble Wqonld for a 
ew minutes withdraw.” Te roſe up 
immediately, and was ſhewn into the 
eo eier 1 for His 
ile he fat muſifg on 
—— adventure, ſo big wah 
diſgrace and diſappointment, young 
Oakley, according to the inſtructions 
he had received, appeared all at once 
before bim, pointing to a ghaſtly 
wound, which the doctor had painted 
on his forehead. The apþaritioh no 
ſooner preſented itſelf to the eyes of 
Gobble, than, taking it for granted it 
4 Was 
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was the ſpirit - of the young farmer 
. whoſe death he had occaſioned, he 
roared aloud, Lord have merey up- 
on us!“ and fell inſenſible on the floor. 
There being found by the company, 
to whom Fillet had — 
his contrivance, he was conveyed Ito 
bed, where he lay ſome time before 
he recovered the perſecb uſe of his ſen- 
28 Then he earneſtly deſired to fee 
the knight, and aſſured him he was 
— to comply with his terms, inaſ- 
much as he believed he had not long 
to live. Advantage was immediately 
taken of this ſalutary diſpoſition. He 
bound himſelf not to act as a juſtice 
- of. the peace, in any part of Great 
Britain, under e ries five 
| thouſand pounds. He burned Mrs. 
Oakley's note; payed the debts of the 
ſhopkeeper; undertock to compound 
thoſe of the publican, and to ſettle 
him again ia buſineſs; and, finally, 
diſcharged them all ſrotm priſon, PSN 
ing the dues out of his own f 
Theſe ſteps being taken with peculiar 
_ eagerneſs, he was removed · to his on 
„ Win he aſſured his wife he 
had 
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had ſeen a viſion that prognoſticated 
his death; and had immediate re- 
courſe to the curate of the 8 1 
ſpiritual conſolation. 

The moſt intereſting part of. the 
taſk that now remained, was to make 
the widow Oakley acquainted with 
her good fortune, in ſuch a manner 
as might leaſt diſturb her fpirits, al- 
ready but too much diſcompoſed. 
For this purpoſe they choſe the land- 
lady, who, after having received pro- 
per ditections how to regulate her 
conduct, vitited her in priſon that ſame 
evening. Finding her quite calm, 
and her reflection perfectly reſtored, 
me began with exhorting her to put 
her at in Providence, which. would 
never forſake the capſe of the injured 
widow and fatherleſs; ſhe: p rolled 
to aſſiſt and befriend her — all oc+ 
caſions, as far as het abilities would 
reach ſhe gradually turned the con- 
verſation upon the family of the 
Greaves; and by degrees informed 
her, that Sir Launcelot, having learfi- 
ed her ſituation, was determined to 
extricate her from all her troubles; 
bo Perceiving 
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Perceiving her aftoniſhed, and deeply 
affected at this intimation, ſhe artfully 
ſhifted: the diſcourſe, recommended” 
reſignation to the Divine Will, and 
obſerved, that this circumſtance ſeem- 
ed to be an earneſt of further happi- 
neſs. © O! I'm incapable of receiy-" 
ing more! - (cried the diſconſolate wi- 
dow, with ſtreaming 'eyes)—Yet I 
ought not to be ſurpriſed at any bleſſing 
that flows from that quarter.— The 
family of Greaves were always vir-" 
tuous, humane, and benevolent ———"” 
This young gentleman's mother was” 
my dear lady and benefaQreſs :—he ' 
himſelf was ſuckled at theſe breaſts. 
—Olhe was the ſweeteſt, comelieſt, 
beſt conditioned babe -I loved not 
my own Greaves with greater affection 
but, he, alas lis no- no mote ? | 
Have patience, good neighbouf, 
(faid-the Jandlady of the White Hart) 
that is more than you have any right 
to.affirm.—All that you know of the 
matter is by common report, and 
common report, is commonly falſe: 
beſides, I ean tell you I have ſeen a 
liſt of the men that were killed in ad- 
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miralP——xflip, uchen he ſought . 
the French in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
your ſon was not in the number.“ 
To this intimation ſhe replied, after a 
conſiderable pauſe, Don't, my good 
neighbour, dont feed me with falſe 
hope. My poor Greaves too certainly 
marr; in a foreign | land—yet-he is 
ppy: had he lived to ſee me in 
ns condition, grief would ſoon bare 1 
put a period to his days,” 1 wal 
vou then, 1 viſitant) he is 
not! dead. Lhave ſeen a letter —— 
mentions: hiedbalng! well ſince the bat- 
tle. Lou ſhall come along with me — 
you are no longer a priſoner; but ſhall 
live at my houſe — till your 
affairs are ſetiled to your wiſh.” 
The poor widow: followed her / iu | 
ſilent aſtoniſhment, and was imme-- 
diately accommodated with neceſſaties. 
Next morning her hoſteſs proceed- 
ed with her in the ſame cautious man- 
ner, until ſhe was aſſured _ her 
ſon had returned. Being (duly | 
pared, ſhe was bleſſed with a fon of 
[vos „ene and fainted arts wit 
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Wie ſhall not dwell upon this ten- 
der ſcene, . becauſe i it is — of a ſecon- 
dary concern in the hiſtory of our 
knight-errant: let it ſuffice to ſay, 
their mutual happineſs; was unſ peak- 
able. She was afterwards viſited by Sir 
Launcelot, whom ſhe no ſooner be- 
held, than, ſpringing forwards, with -- 
all the eagerneſs of maternal affection. 
ſhe claſped him to her breaſt, crying, 
« My _ child! my Launcelot Lb: 
my pride! my darling! my kind ber / 
nefactor! This is not the firſt time 1 
have hugged you in theſe arms O01 
you are the yery image of Sir Ever- 
hard in his youth; but you have got 
the eyes, the complexion, the ſweet- 
neſs, and complacency of my deag>!: | 
and, ever-honouted lady. This was | 
not in the ſtrain of hireling praiſe; J 
but the genuine tribute of eſteem and | 


— —— — 


admiration. As ſuch, it could not 
but be agreeable. to our hero, Who 
undertook to procure Oakley 's diſ-— 3 
charge, and ſettle him in a — * 1 
able farm on his own eſtate. 

In the mean time, Greaves went 
with a heavy heart to the houſe of 

LF 4 3 farmer 
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farmer Sedgemore, where he found. 


Sukey, who had been prepared for 


his reception, in a tranſport of joy, 


though very weak, and greatly ema- 


ciated. Nevertheleſs, the return of © 


her ſweetheart had ſuch an happy 
effect on her conſtitution, that in a 
few: weeks her aalen was beriet 
reſtored. 1.30 £404 

This Aab e uf our kh; ght was 
crowned with every happy el. 


ſtance that could give pleaſure to a 
generous mind. The priſoners were 


releaſed; and reinſtated in their for- 


mer occupations. The juſtice per- 


formed bis articles from fear; and 2 
afterwards turned over a new 5 


from remorſe. Young Oakley w 


9 


married to Sukey, with whom he wy > 


new-married couple found 4 farm 


ready ſtocked for them on the knight's 


eſtate; and the mother enjoyed a 


happy retreat in the character of e if 


houlg-keopot at Greayeſbury-hall. 
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